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EDITORIALS 


ENCOURAGEMENTS IN CHINA 


HE recent ratification of the nine- 

power treaty by France completed the 
ratifications of this treaty and opened the 
way for the settlement of some of the se- 
rious problems with which China is be- 
set. This nine-power treaty, signed in 
Washington, February 6, 1922, relates to 
principles and policies to be followed in 
matters concerning China. It was the 
purpose of the treaty to stabilize condi- 
tions in the Far East, to safeguard the 
rights and interests cf China, and to per- 
petuate the principle of the open door. 
Under its terms the contracting powers 
agree to respect the sovereignty, the inde- 
pendence, and the territorial and the ad- 
ministrative integrity of China ; to provide 
the fullest and the most unembarrassed 
opportunity for China to develop and to 
maintain for herself an effective and a 
stable government. It is a very broad and 
a high-minded treaty. All the powers 
having ratified it, the treaty is now in 
force. 

The way is open for definitive action. 
It is time that the engagements set forth 
in the treaty should be made effective. 

For instance, the treaty provides that 
a special conference shall be called to 
meet in China within three months after 
the coming into force of the treaty, on a 
day and at a place to be designated by the 
Chinese Government. This conference 
will deal with customs matters. For ex- 


ample, it shall authorize the levying of a 
surtax on dutiable imports, and the re- 
vision of the customs schedule of duties 
on imports into China, and with charges 
for transit. 

The first step, of course, is to make a 
thorough study of the Chinese customs 
system and of the financial needs facing 
China. It is the duty of the powers to 
do everything in their power to help the 
Chinese Government to regain control of 
its fiscal system. The Chinese Govern- 
ment is sadly in need of revenue. China 
is in debt. She is unable to maintain the 
necessary machinery of government. In 
a number of ways she is denied the rights 
belonging to an independent nation. The 
ancient system of extraterritorial rights 
insisted upon by foreign powers in China 
should be abolished and the protection of 
foreigners left to the judicial system of 
China. In no other way can the govern- 
ments fulfill their pledge “to respect the 
sovereignty, the independence, and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of 
China.” It is high time that the confer- 
ence on extraterritoriality rights in China 
should be called. 

The attitude of our government toward 
these matters, as far as we are able to 
learn, is most encouraging. We have 
faith that the other governments in turn 
wish to co-operate in the reconstruction 
of China. Of course, much depends upon 
China. If China wishes to impose a 
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tariff, the governments cannot object, pro- 
viding the tariff is not discriminatory. We 
have no doubt that the governments will 
be willing to revise their treaties with 
China and to do away with their extra- 
territorial rights if only China can con- 
vince a commission that she is able within 
her own courts to maintain a reasonable 
justice. China’s task is to end her civil 
war and to lay the foundations of a free 
government at Peking. The intelligent 
leaders of China know this. The way is 
open at last. One can say with measured 
statement that the situation in China is 
highly gratifying. 


DANGERS IN LITERALISM 


HERE is no occasion for surprise 

that liberals and fundamentalists are 
after each other. This has always been 
the case; it ought always to be so. It was 
Samuel Crothers, we believe, who once 
defined progress as “a series of rear-end 
collisions.” As it appears to us, rather, 
progress seems to be what is left after a 
series of head-on collisions. 

These head-on collisions fail sometimes 
to appeal to our esthetic sense. When 
Mr. Bryan says of our evolutionist friends 
that they are as a stagnant pool, “the cen- 
ter of disease and death,” his words some- 
how seem to fail in carrying power. When 
Mr. Bernard Shaw calls Mr. Bryan’s 
fundamentalism the “stigmata of the 
blockhead,” we enjoy the phrase, but that 
is the end of it. Two sets of opinions are 
exercising their rights to a head-on col- 
lision. As in the case of every profes- 
sional sport, the actual contestants are 
few in number. The crowds sit on the 
stands and applaud their favorite teams. 
When the game is over, the “fans” go home 
to dinner and to the serious affairs of life. 

It is not the business of the ADvocaTE 
OF Peace to take sides over the lassitude 
that has been Dayton, Tenn. We watched 
that contest, albeit from a respectable dis- 
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tance, with the result that we doubt very 
much that either side knew what it was 
talking about. 

And yet there were two sides. As 
nearly as we can see, looking at the thing 
in the large, one group would adopt a 
standard of belief fixed in some past time 
as the standard for all time. The other 
prefers to adopt a standard of belief adapt- 
able to new facts as such facts may, from 
time to time, be discovered and demon- 
strated. Perhaps our definitions are not 
wholly accurate. They certainly do not fit 
all of the contestants. These descriptions, 
however, are as accurate as any set up by 
the parties to the Dayton dispute. Con- 
servatives on the one hand and liberals on 
the other ; this seems to be the division. 

Such a classification is not only inevi- 
table; it is desirable. No two people are 
alike. This means that our old world is 
sprinkled over with one and a half billion 
persons who are different. We can’t prove 
that there are one and a half billion differ- 
ent religions, one for each person; but 
each person sees his world with what he 
has within him to see with. Yet for pur- 
poses of co-operation there must be some 
classification. The classification of per- 
sons into conservative and radical groups 
is certainly as good as any. 

Evidently these groups exist in the 
realm of religion. They exist in the peace 
movement, which at its best is a visible ex- 
pression of religion pure and undefiled. 
The peace movement has its conservatives 
and its liberals. The conservative peace- 
workers are mainly fundamentalists, the 
literalists, men and women who pick out 
certain sentences, phrases, catch-words, and 
measure all their thinking by them. Some- 
times these sentences, phrases, and catch- 
words are lifted out of the Bible as given 
of God and as therefore finally and uni- 
versally authoritative. Of course, there is 
a danger here because these sentences, 
phrases, and catch-words, when lifted 
from their context, are different from the 
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things they were in their setting. Some- 
times these sentences, phrases, and catch- 
words are lifted from some other text, as 
a text on international law, or out of a 
treaty, or a declaration. Here, too, there 
is the danger of forgetting that by them- 
selves they are not the same things they 
were in their native place. 

The Bible may be said to be the world’s 
most influential set of books. It is an im- 
mortal literature measured by the stand- 
ards applied to any great literature. It is 
made up of many writings, beautiful in 
form and expression, recording some of 
the best in the thoughts and feelings of 
mankind It is varied as life itself. It is 
a faithful and a many-sided expression of 
real human experiences, universal in their 
appeal. It is of a long historical develop- 
ment, filled with those literary qualities 
which endure. It is a creative expression 
of racial ideals. The world’s greatest 
writings, of Homer, Sophocles, Plato, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Emerson, are 
great because of these qualities. These 
qualities are peculiarly characteristic of 
the books of the Old and New Testaments. 
Conservatives and liberals agree upon this. 
Art and science agree. But when sen- 
tences are taken from their context, they 
may remain great and useful ; but they are 
different things, and they may be quite 
misleading. For example, one familiar 
with the context of the tenth chapter of 
Joshua and with that general’s attempt to 
hearten his soldiers by quoting a still more 
ancient song from the book of Jashar 
would not be disturbed over the question, 
Did Jehovah make the sun to stand still 
upon Gibeon and the moon to do the same 
in the valley of Aijalon? It is by taking 
sentences out of their context that literal- 
ists often go astray. 

In our judgment, it is more profitable to 
live with the great literatures as wholes. 
But even here we shall not profit by them 
the same way in youth as in old age, for, 
to repeat, we interpret as we have mental 
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machinery to interpret with, and our men- 
tal make-up differs from day to day, 
month to month, and year to year. 

But the efficiency of this machinery im- 
proves as the mechanism is used. Where 
opinions are in conflict, minds are at work. 
It was through the heat of conflict that 
Wordsworth’s “Happy Warrior” kept the 
law. Mr. Bryan’s “fight to the death” be- 
tween science and religion, if such it be, 
will leave us of America a saner people. 


EXPRESSIONS OF LITERALISM 


HE expressions of literalism are some- 

times as surprising as they are dis- 
tressing. The Hindu religion, for exam- 
ple, built upon the doctrine of Karma, 
lops off some thirty million of the popu- 
lation in India as “untouchables.” These 
unfortunate persons are looked upon as 
wicked sinners undergoing a just punish- 
ment for the evil deeds of a previous ex- 
istence. Their souls are assumed to be as 
foul as their bodies. It is considered a 
wrong to pity them and an evil to frater- 
nize with them in any way. To our West- 
ern ears this sounds like literalism run 
wild. 

Another trouble with literalism is its 
tendency to rob from us our sense of 
humor. Thomas L. Masson has recently 
said that humor breaks up bad feeling 
and tides things over. He says that 
“humor is nothing but tolerance.” It robs 
us of our false attempts at dignity. With- 
out humor it is doubtful that we can 
have either insight or imagination. The 
literalist is prone to take himself too 
seriously and thus to lose the spontaneity 
of love, humility, and cheerfulness. Liter- 
alism is too cocksure, primitive, and un- 
seasoned. It tends toward stability, but 
stability may become wooden and lifeless, 
especially where it does not break out in 
various kinds of intolerance. 

And it is of the essence of intolerance 
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to persecute, to show contempt, to be un- 
just. This intolerance seems to thrive in 
the weakness and the fears of men. The 
arrogant man, the man who lives in his 
own conceit, feels safe only so long as 
others agree with him. The moment oth- 
ers disagree with him he is disturbed and 
offended. It is then that he feels called 
upon to bring others to his view or to 
discipline. 

There seems to be no place where this 
intolerance may not break out. It has 
broken out in Tennessee. It broke out 
in New England because of the Quakers 
and because of the witches. It burned 
Giordano Bruno and many others at the 
stake. It expresses itself from time to 
time in the peace movement. 
a collective effort in behalf of interna- 
tional peace starts, a group of literalists 
springs up around it, often filled with 
partisanship and intolerance. 

One would say that this is impossible 
of such a distinguished group as the teach- 
ers of international law. But evidences 
of intolerance are not lacking even there. 
There are “schools” of international law. 
One school is made up of men quite clear 
in their minds that international law de- 
pends upon international conferences of 
duly accredited delegates, such as The 
Another, that the 
new machinery of the League of Nations 
must be employed for developing the law 
of nations and in a manner wholly differ- 
ent from that followed at The Hague. 
An interesting fact is that around and 
within each of these schools has developed 
an enthusiasm and devotion beautiful in 
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Hague conferences. 


themselves ; but in each case literalists are 
at work. These literalists are intolerant, 
for neither group recognizes any merit 
whatsoever in the other. A dispassionate 
observer would say, Why not let both 
schools go ahead? But the literalists in 
neither school are dispassionate. 
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REASON AND EMOTION ARE 
FRIENDS 
ITERALISTS are sometimes found 
among the liberals. Where the liter- 
alist is comforted by his literalism, enabled 
by it to live and to die happily, he may be 
left to his literalism. But it seems to bea 
fact that the acceptance of any creed or 
philosophy or system of ethics without ref- 
erence to the definite application of such 
a creed or system to concrete situations 
places one in the danger of becoming a 
mystic, a hypocrite, or a dweller along the 
lunatic fringe. 

For example, a writer in the July num- 
ber of The Forum accepts the thesis that 
war is of great moral value, and that the 
profession of arms is the “most ancient 
and most noble of all professions.” He 
points out that nations have grown to 
greatness under the profession of arms, 
spiritually, mentally, materially. He 
states as a fact that nations have pros- 
pered proportionally as they have warred. 
He points out that the fundamentals of 
military service are discipline, self-sacri- 
fice, co-operation, comradeship of arms, 
and the song of the flashing bayonet. He 
finds the great ends of military training 
to be a will to win, a strength to endure, 
and a courage to die. War, he argues, is 
the greatest school of unselfish citizenship, 
“oraduating men into the noblest man- 
hood.” 

Here is a perfect example of a man who 
accepts a creed without reference to actual 
life. For, if we were to apply his creed in 
actual life, we should have to foment wars 
at once unto the salvation of our souls. 
The attempt to apply his creed ends, there- 
fore, in an absurdity. 

A scientific examination of prison rec- 
ords in Wisconsin proves that war fre- 
quently turns men into common criminals. 
There is no doubt that the war was di- 
rectly responsible for a wave of crime 
among ex-service men directly traceable to 
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their military experiences. “Weaker men 
were broken in moral fiber under the ex- 
periences of war,” we are told. Our mili- 
tary friend, writing in the Forum, accepts 
certain facts—and some of them are 
facts—as the sum of his creed. He pur- 
sues this creed as a literalist, a fundamen- 
talist, and loses his perspective because of 
his fundamentalism. 

What we are trying to say was said 
much more effectively some years ago by 
Mr. Justice Holmes, of the United States 
Supreme Court. In delivering an opinion 
of the Court he said, “A word is not a 
cyrstal, transparent and unchanged; it is 
the skin of a living thought, and may 
vary greatly in color and in content, ac- 
cording to the circumstances and time in 
which it is used.” 

We may meditate upon the divine im- 
manence of truth, for it is truth and not 
the head-on collision which is at the heart 
of progress. And, as we have tried to say, 
our conception of what truth is grows with 
the growth. In spite of our shame over 
the unseemly contests of men, it does no 
violence to our intelligence quietly to 
maintain our belief in the developing reali- 
zation of truth. We should not be called 
upon to be intellectually dishonest for 
the sake of some “infallible code.” We can 
afford to cultivate the impartial view of 
the attitudes taken by others. If in the 
process we find ourselves intellectually in 
the dark, that is no sure sign we are in 
error. If there be a nobility because of 
the Christian aspiration within us, it 
should not mean the death within us of 
that other aspiration which we may call 
Greek. There surely is no irreconcilable 
conflict between truth and beauty. No 


creed worthy of acceptance can rightfully 
demand of its followers that they close 
their minds either to facts as they are or 
to the calls to reverence in a world where 
we finite mortals must sense infinity on 
every hand. 
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INTERDEPENDENCE BETWEEN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


E HAVE said that the acceptance of 

creeds, philosophies, or systems of 
ethics without due regard to their relation 
to real business tends to lead to uncom- 
fortable ends. Literalism sometimes leads 
to disastrous results. When it was pro- 
posed to create, possibly in Geneva, a world 
center of bibliography from which interna- 
tional catalogs, indexes, and the like would 
be distributed to the scientific workers of 
all countries, certain scientific persons ap- 
plauded with enthusiasm. A closer ex- 
amination of the situation, however, re- 
vealed so many language difficulties, so 
many great libraries in different capitals, 
so many vested interests, so many national 
rivalries and ambitions, that the job 
proved to be altogether too big. But the 
Rockefeller Foundation, with funds 
amounting to over $165,000,000, settles 
upon a program and goes about its realiza- 
tion with neither fuss nor feathers. It 
concentrates for a considerable period upon 
vital activities within limited fields. For 
the present it is centering its work upon 
public health and medical education. But 
this effort is neither looked upon as per- 
manent nor rigid. The officers of this 
Foundation seek direct relations with re- 
sponsible agencies. It undertakes nothing 
until a careful first-hand study has been 
made. When field demonstrations of the 
control of disease are made, the board 
deals only with government agencies. 
Plans for medical-school development are 
carried out in conjunction with perma- 
nently established universities. No aid 
is given unless there be promise of qualita- 
ive advance in a given piece of scientific 
administrative or educational work. The 
result during 1924 was: a contribution 
to a plan for publishing an international 
abstract journal of the biological sciences ; 
bulletins of progress in medical education 
in many countries; greater international 
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knowledge about medical equipment and 
teaching methods; direct aid to some ten 
of the world’s leading medical schools; 
the maintenance of a modern medical 
school and teaching hospital in Peking; 
improvement in the teaching of medical 
sciences in China and Siam; a mobile staff 
on guard against yellow fever in Mexico 
and central America; malaria surveys in 
Haiti, Porto Rico, Nicaragua, Brazil, 
Italy, Palestine, Queensland, and the 
Philippines; work against the hookworm 
in thirty-two States and countries in the 
West Indies, Central America and Mex- 
ico, South America, Europe, and the Far 
East; contributions to the budgets of ru- 
ral health services in 207 counties in 
twenty-four American States and in New 
Brunswick, Brazil, France, and Czecho- 
slovakia, not to mention other services. 
Surely this is healthy creative work within 
the social field. Theory and practice are 
hand in glove. 

There are literalists among the peace- 
workers who look upon our army and navy 
as bloodthirsty organizations, bent upon 
leading this country into war. The trou- 
ble here is that much thinking upon the 
peace movement has ended in a literalism 
disassociated from the facts. Take, for 
instance, the corps of engineers of the 
army. We admired their work in France 
during the war. They built some 325 
miles of barracks, provided hospital fa- 
cilities for 141,000 beds, built railroads 
thousands of miles in length, cut and 
milled over 200,000,000 feet of lumber, 
installed great water-supply systems and 
the like. But for some reason it is not 
generally known that these army engi- 
neers are building the parks of Washing- 
ton, dredging the channels of our rivers 
and harbors, and contributing in various 
other ways to the health and wealth of 
our country. This body of highly trained 
men is in charge of the greatest transpor- 
tation system on earth, the water trans- 
portation system of the United States. 
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The civil work alone of the corps of en- 
gineers of the army covers the improve- 
ment and maintenance of the continental 
United States and outlying territories of 
200 harbors, 291 rivers, 53 canals and in- 
land waterways, the enforcement of Fed- 
eral regulations affecting navigable chan- 
nels, flood control on the Mississippi and 
the Sacramento rivers and other streams, 
and other duties. The organization of 
this branch of our national labors, its 
freedom from scandal and red tape, its 
quiet, effective work at a minimum of 
expense, is now and has been for a hun- 
dred years one of the most romantic and 
inspiring facts in our national life. 

It is the weakness of reformers to waste 
their energies over theories, to lose every 
vestige of a divine disregard for the non- 
essential, and to ignore the practical thing 
to be done. Theory is practice compre- 
hended, and practice is theory at work. 
For sensible purposes they are inseparable. 


FRENCH INTELLIGENCE TO THE 
RESCUE 


O DEFEND oneself on occasion may 

be both necessary and dignified ; but 
there is an even chance that it may be un- 
wise and self-defeating. But a man de- 
fending his enemy, especially where a 
principle of justice is involved, commands 
attention and influence. When the ninety- 
three German professors and men of sci- 
ence, in the early days of the war, ad- 
dressed their letter “to the civilized world” 
defending German aggression and de- 
nouncing German enemies, the effect was 
harmful to the German cause because it 
savored too much of self-interest. It is 
difficult for human beings to weigh justly 
their own merits. The many recent Ger- 
man attempts to prove Germany’s inno- 
cence of war guilt have not been convinc- 
ing, probably for this reason. 
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But a remarkable manifesto has just 
been published in France. It is one of 
the most impressive documents of modern 
times. It is a thing of another stripe. A 
hundred French professors and men of 
letters have protested against article 231 
of the Paris peace treaty, the article which 
extorted from Germany a confession of 
guilt for having started the war. There 
are other considerations in the manifesto; 
but this is the main matter. Among other 
things, the manifesto says: “It is impos- 
sible to prejudge the issue like this. There 
can be no way of conducting this immense 
trial, in which the whole of humanity is 
interested in all the complex detail of its 
causes, without having all the archives 
opened, and anywhere save before a super- 
national court. Nevertheless, it is true 
(the official documents bear evidence) that 
article 231 was extorted from Germany 
only by violence and under a threat of the 
immediate re-starting of the war, which 
might have led to her complete ruin. The 
day of such summary judgments without 
appeal has gone by. It is just as iniqui- 
tous to condemn a nation to dishonor un- 
heard as to sentence an individual unheard 
to death. We are at the crossroads. On 
the one side are all the evils of war per- 
petuated by the spirit of revenge; on the 
other side sincere reconciliation and fe- 
cund labor.” 

The hundred French gentlemen who 
have signed this manifesto are neither 
weaklings nor cranks. Among them are 
Catholics and Protestants, many of them 
world figures in science, literature, and the 
arts. In no sense can they be accused of 
weakness or fear. Here we have the 
France of Hugo and Pasteur speaking to 
the Germany of Goethe and Kant. We 
know of a no more stirring evidence of the 
new hope in Europe than this manifesto 
out of France. 
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RENCH aid to the founders of our 

Republic is a matter of history. No 
service is rendered to justice by trying to 
belittle that help. There are debts which 
can never be paid in terms of cash. Such 
is our debt to France. As we have pointed 
out heretofore, we have met every obliga- 
tion submitted to us by the French Gov- 
ernment. But there were indirect ex- 
penses to which France went because of us, 
expenses indeed which ended in the bank- 
ruptcy of that country. We know that 
France gave us at least 10,000,000 livres 
outright. One authority, James B. Per- 
kins, states that our Revolutionary War 
cost France 772,000,000 livres. In 1783 
France was charging us from four to five 
per cent for money for which she was 
obliged to pay seven per cent. Our Revo- 
lution could not have been fought without 
loans. All the loans which we obtained 
abroad were made only by and through 
France. Some of these facts are fittingly 
set forth once more in the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent of July 4, 1925. Two years be- 
fore the close of the Revolutionary War, 
Benjamin Franklin wrote of the French 
king’s inability to lend us 25,000,000 
more, but of his decision to show his good 
will by making us a free gift of 6,000,000. 
It is proper to pause now and then and to 
speculate on what would have been the 
future of our United States had it not 
been for France. 





EMILITARIZED zones, discussed 

elsewhere in these columns by Brig- 
adier General E. L. Spears, member of 
the British House of Commons, are of spe- 
cial interest at this time because of the 
efforts on the part of France, Great Brit- 
ain, and Germany to solve the problem of 
security along the Rhine. This whole plan 
of demilitarization will be laid before the 
Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union during its sessions in Washington 


early in October. Our readers will wish 
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to be reminded that General Spears en- 
tered the world war as a second lieuten- 
ant and came out as a brigadier general. 


HE criticism that the United States 

are pursuing a policy of isolation is 
quite without foundation in fact. We are 
very much tied up with world affairs. 
This is true in the diplomatic, the com- 
mercial, the scientific, the literary, and 
in a very large number of personal ways. 
We are particularly related to other peo- 
ples in a financial sense. Foreign gov- 
ernments owe our government eleven 
times the amount of our national debt in 
1913. Besides, Theodore R. Goldsmith, of 
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the Finance and Investment Division of 
the Department of Commerce, estimates 
that American investors now hold nearly 
ten billion dollars in foreign securities, 
During the first half of 1925 our invest- 
ments abroad greatly increased over the 
amount for the first half of 1924. The 
number of issues also greatly increased, 
sixty-three foreign issues having been 
brought out up to July 1, 1925, as com- 
pared with forty issues for the first half of 
1924. During the first six months of this 
year, Europe was the largest borrower, 
Latin-America second, Canada third, and 
Asia fourth. Whatever these activities 
abroad may suggest, they certainly do not 
indicate a policy of isolation. 


WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 





SECURITY PACT 


HE French note to Germany dealing 

with the question of the security pact 
(the text of which appears in the Inter- 
national Documents section of this issue 
of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE) was not dis- 
patched until complete accord had been 
reached between France and Great Britain 
on the various points involved. The two 
nations came to a final understanding on 
June 8, at a conference between their re- 
spective Foreign Ministers, which took 
place in Geneva. At the conclusion of the 
conference, M. Briand, in a statement to 
the press, expressed his belief that the 
chances of arriving at an agreement with 
Germany are very great. He also said: 


A very large place is given to the League 
in our project of a pact. The desire 
to see Germany enter the League is general. 

Our reply will contribute toward 
accelerating the conversations in view of that 
entry, which is the condition of the coming 
into force of the pact. 


The first German comment on the 
French note was made on June 18 by 
Chancellor Luther, in a speech which he 
delivered at Diisseldorf on the occasion 
of the Rhineland military celebrations in 
the Provincial Diet. He said: 


In view of our actions up to this time in 
respect to security, I need not especially em- 
phasize that the German Government would 
offer a welcome, not less than has been prom- 
ised by the French Government in concluding 
its note, to negotiations which were set in 
movement with the purpose of finding agree- 
ments which would constitute an effective 
guarantee for peace. 


In another passage of his speech the 
Chancellor stated that there could be no 
doubt whatever that the Ruhr and the 
pledged towns of Diisseldorf and Duisburg 
at latest would be evacuated on August 16 
in accordance with the pledge made by the 
Prime Ministers of France and Belgium 
in a letter to the German Chancellor. He 
said the German Government retained its 
former point of view in regard to the 
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Cologne zone, namely, that it ought le- 
gally to have been evacuated on January 
10, The Allied note of June 4 had gone 
to prove that Germany was effectively dis- 
armed. The observation made by the Al- 
lies that the German defaults, if not 
promptly rectified, would in the aggregate 
enable the German Government eventually 
to reconstitute an army modeled on the 
principles of a nation in arms was entirely 
incomprehensible and in contradiction to 
every objective interpretation of the facts. 

It was, however, self-evident, the Chan- 
cellor went on, that arrears of fulfillment, 
where they were proved to exist, would be 
made good with all possible dispatch. On 
the other hand, it was necessary for him 
to state that demands which were not 
justified by the treaties could not be 
recognized. Several of the demands the 
government had failed to understand, 
while others clearly had no relation to 
armaments. As soon as it had completed 
the examination of the note the govern- 
ment would lose no time in entering into 
communication with the Allied govern- 
ments. 

In a semi-official commentary on the 
French note, attention is called to the fact 
that the note confronts Germany with a 
series of problems, some of which are new. 
The German suggestions comprised a 
series of alternative schemes and the pos- 
sibility was mentioned of bringing two or 
more of them into association. The 
French answer constructs a single scheme 
on the basis of the German alternatives, 
and adds a number of new considerations. 
New, for example, is the requirement that 
Germany should enter the League of Na- 
tions before the signature of a pact; new, 
also, is the way in which arbitration pro- 
cedure is to be built into the pact system 
and the way in which courts of arbitration 
are to be made obligatory. 

While the idea of the Rhineland Pact as 
it was originally proposed by Herr Cuno is 
acepted without limitations in the form 
outlined in the German Memorandum 
and without a request for territorial guar- 
antees in the East, and while there is no 
reference to a “marching right” over neu- 
tralized territory, difficulties may arise 
from the methods of arbitration which are 
hinted at, if not clearly described, in the 
note. The introduction of a guarantor 
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to a contract between Germany and Po- 
land or Czechoslovakia is questionable. 

The French note contemplates the right 
of a guarantor to intervene when one of 
the parties refuses to summon the Court 
of Arbitration, or to carry out a judgment 
given by that court, and resorts to hostile 
action. Nothing is said as to who shall 
be empowered to decide when such an 
offense has been committed, although it 
might be assumed that the important Sec- 
tion 6 attempts a solution of this question 
by referring the decision to the League. 
It is there laid down that rights and obli- 
gations accruing to members of the League 
in the Covenant should not be affected by 
the new treaties to be concluded in execu- 
tion of the pact. Here there is apparently 
a contradiction in terms which needs clear- 
ing up. How is this regulation to fall in 
with Section 4, which says that forcible 
measures in case of a conflict between 
France and Germany may be adopted un- 
der the Versailles Treaty, under the Rhine 
Pact, or under the guarantee to the Arbi- 
tration Treaty—that is to say, as good as 
immediately? The method of interpret- 
ing what constitutes a conflict at any given 
period requires definition. 


FIGHTING FOR PEACE IN 
MOROCCO 


PON his return from the French front 

in Morocco, Premier Painlevé an- 
nounced his conviction that the only way 
to achieve peace in Morocco is to increase 
the efficiency of French forces there suffi- 
ciently to force Abdel-Krim to come to 
terms. He expressed himself also in 
favor of complete military co-operation 
with Spain in the carrying on of the 
Moroccan campaign. He said: 


Everybody wants peace, and peace as quickly 
as possible. It is a question of humanity 
and wise policy. But do those persons in 
Paris, who spend their time in declaring that 
France does not want to fight, think that they 
are serving the cause of peace? If Abdel- 
Krim was convinced that the French were 
ready to go away, he would not ask for peace. 
It would, on the contrary, be a good way of 
making it inevitable that we should have to 
fight. I shall make the proper declarations 
before the Chamber of Deputies and I shall 
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take my responsibility, as the Chamber must 
also accept its responsibility. We have 
reached a time in which the basis of peace is 
the respect of treaties. If one of those 
treaties is touched, the edifice of peace will 
fall. In Morocco there is the sovereignty of 
the Sultan; France has the maintenance of 
that sovereignty delegated to her in the zone 
indicated by the treaty. We ought to have 
an understanding with Spain in order to 
reach a stable peace, and not merely a truce 
of which our enemies would take advantage, 
to fall upon us once more in conditions more 
favorable to them. French, Spaniards, and 
Moroceans should co-operate. We are not 
making war for conquest, but to obtain a 
peace in conformity with the treaties. 


M. Painlevé added that France would 
have a right to pursue Abdel-Krim’s forces 
into the Spanish zone, but that right 
should be exercised in agreement with 
Spain. If, as he hoped, they had an 
entente cordiale with Spain, their condi- 
tions of peace would be frank and open. 
Whatever might happen, no peace was pos- 
sible unless France found the territories 
confided to her charge once more free of 
the invaders. If the French abandoned 
these territories, they would be abandon- 
ing all the rest. 

But there are immense difficulties con- 
fronting France in Morocco. According 
to a well-informed British observer in 
Morocco, the situation of France on the 
Riff frontier, owing to the very wise de- 
termination of the French Government 
and the Protectorate authorities to em- 
bark upon no adventure, is clearly one of 
stalemate. Her road northward into the 
Riff is blocked by great physical difficulties 
and by political considerations. That both 
might be overcome is possible, but at what 
cost? On the other hand, Abdel-Krim’s 
route to the south is closed by the French 
lines. Briefly, the French have no inten- 
tion whatever of invading the Riff, but 
might against their will be dragged there. 
Abdel-Krim has every intention of going 
to Fez, but will never be able to do so. 

It is a complete impasse. The two 
armies are face to face, fighting almost 
daily in a campaign which must not be 
allowed to end till France’s local superior- 
ity is demonstrated, not by the conquest of 
the Riff, but by clearly showing that she is 
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capable of protecting the tribes for whose 
security she is responsible and of driving 
the invaders out of French Protectorate 
territory. That will be sufficient. 

If the French situation is an extremely 
difficult and arduous one, that of Abdel- 
Krim is far more so. He has failed to 
carry out the program he announced to the 
tribes. The losses his followers have suf- 
fered are exceedingly heavy. The Rifi 
contingents cannot come on forever. The 
suffering of the Rifi wounded without 
medical aid must be appalling. It is 
borne with a spirit, courage, and sacrifice 
which can only be admired and wondered 
at. 

It is by a series of events, probably 
uncontrollable on both sides, that France 
and Abdel-Krim have been brought to 
war. It is likely that the latter was 
unable to restrain his frontier tribes. It 
is certain that France could not escape 
fighting when she was attacked. It is 
her duty, too, to protect the friendly tribes 
and drive the enemy off the Protectorate 
territory. At that juncture Abdel-Krim 
will be forced to treat. For the present 
it is stalemate. 


Spanish Situation 


The Spanish situation is less compli- 
cated. Wisely, but at great cost, both 
moral and material, the Spanish forces in 
the western part of their zone were with- 
drawn last year almost back to the sea. 
By all the natives in North Morocco the 
Spaniards are looked upon as a defeated 
foe making their last stand upon their 
present lines. As a matter of fact the 
Marquis de Estella, by untiring energy 
and force of character, has brought about 
a very great improvement in the state of 
the Spanish army in Morocco. The men 
are now fed, clothed, and tended as sol- 
diers should be. 

While the French forces are immobilized 
on the borders of the Spanish zone for 
the reasons given above, the Spaniards 
are free to operate almost in any direction, 
for, with the exception of the Tangier 
zone, the whole country in front of their 
lines is their own zone, for the order and 
security of which they alone are respon- 
sible. There is, therefore, ample scope 
for coordinate action. Combined action 
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would not only be advantageous to France 
and Spain alike; it is an absolute neces- 
sity for both. 

Although at the present moment Abdel- 
Krim’s main efforts are being directed 
against the French, he is not neglecting 
his Spanish enemies to the north. Among 
the majority of the northern tribes the 
weakening of enthusiasm for Abdel-Krim 
which was noticeable a fortnight ago seems 
to have completely disappeared, no doubt 
largely owing to the arrival upon the 
scene of new Rifi contingents, and to the 
purposely circulated reports of Rifi vic- 
tories on the French front. Already at- 
tacks upon Spanish positions near Tetuan 
have begun, and Hariro has mounted guns 
on the Beni Hosmar hills overlooking that 
town. An attack is also expected upon 
the Spanish lines on the frontier of the 
Tangier zone. 

Although the Spanish position may 
during the last two months have been 
eascd by the Rifi attack on the French, 
Abdel-Krim has no intention of leaving 
the Spaniards alone, and whatever may 
be the result of his southern campaign 
on the borders of the French Protectorate, 
he will turn again upon the Spaniards. 
The comparative immobility today of the 
French troops, owing to political and other 
circumstances, will become a forced im- 
mobility after the fall of the autumn rains 
in three or four months’ time, and Abdel- 
Krim will then turn his whole attention 
to a systematic attack upon the various 
Spanish fronts, while maintaining guerilla 
warfare against the French. The whole 
outlook is one that cannot be regarded 
without anxiety. All such fighting will 
probably be largely without result, but 
will entail great effort and great sacrifice. 

The remedy is combined action, but 
there are many kinds of combined action, 
and it is not yet known which of these 
many kinds will emerge from the coming 
meeting of French and Spanish experts 
in Madrid. All kinds of rumors are in 
circulation, some wise, many foolish. A 
great deal has been made of the question 
of contraband, which, as a matter of fact, 
is today of minor importance, for so well 
supplied with arms and ammunition is 
Abdel-Krim that very little contraband 
is being carried on. Rifles and cartridges 
are being sold in the Riff at a price which 
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is lower than that at which they can be 
imported, and the Riffs demand the best. 
The contraband trade should have been 
stopped several years ago, especially dur- 
ing that period which preceded the dis- 
aster at Anual in 1921. Since then the 
Riffs have captured large quantities of 
rifles and cartridges and are sufficiently 
supplied today to carry on a long cam- 
paign. 
The Heel of Achilles 

In Tetuan and the northern districts the 
Spaniards have retired too far back to 
attempt a new advance from that base. 
Many miles of Jabala tribes separate them 
from the Riff, and though these Jabala 
tribes are at one with Abdel-Krim, their 
local defeat, if they could be defeated, 
would have but little effect in the Riff 
itself. In some quarters an advance on 
Sheshuan has been recommended, but is 
clearly impossible. 

Even if it could be successful, there 
remains the eastern front in the direction 
of Melilla, and it is from that direction, 
and that directon alone, that a serious and 
useful advance could be made. From that 
front the Riff is really vulnerable, and its 
very heart can be struck at with much less 
risk and difficulty than a landing near 
Agadir, however useful such a diversion 
from the sea might be. An advance from 
the east would take the Riffs fighting the 
French in the flank, and would necessitate 
the division of Abdel-Krim’s forces. At 
the same time, local offensive movements 
might be carried out on all fronts, French 
and Spanish. But, important as com- 
bined action may be from a military point 
of view, its real and ultimate aim should 
be for the purpose of securing peace. 

These views of the well-informed British 
observer are quite in agreement with 
views held in many other quarters, though 
the actual realization of the program he 
describes is not easy of achievement. In 
the meantime, the strengthening of the 
French forces in Morocco continues stead- 
ily. 

At this writing, July 25, it is reported 
that, having abandoned the dissident 
tribes to their fate, Abdel-Krim’s regulars 
are in full flight toward the north. In 
the meantime co-operation of the French 
with the Spanish against Alhucemas is 
progressing rapidly. 
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BRITISH IMPERIAL DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


WO important steps on the part of the 

British Government in the course of 
the past few weeks constitute significant 
developments in British imperial relations. 
In the first place the Parliament has an- 
nounced itself unmistakably in favor of 
a system of imperial preference. In the 
second place, Prime Minister Baldwin has 
announced the intention of the Govern- 
ment to establish a new Secretaryship of 
State for Dominion Affairs. 


Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs 


The Dominions have objected for some 
time to a system under which their rela- 
tions with the Government in London 
have had to be carried on through the in- 
termediary of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. They have pointed out that 
the difference of their status as self- 
governing units from that of colonies 
ought to be recognized by the Home Gov- 
ernment. The creation of the new Sec- 
retaryship is in response to these objec- 
tions on the part of the Dominions. 

The announcement concerning the crea- 
tion of the new office was made by Mr. 
Saldwin in reply to a question in the 
House of Commons. He said: 

The government have come to the conclu- 
sion that the existing organization of the 
Colonial Office is no longer in correspondence 
with the actual constitutional position of the 
Empire and is inadequate to the extent and 
variety of the work thrown upon it. It fails, 
more particularly, to give sufficiently clear 
recognition to the profound difference be- 
tween the work of communication and con- 
sultation with the self-governing partner na- 
tions of the British Commonwealth and the 
administrative work of controlling and devel- 
oping the Colonies and Protectorates for 
whose welfare this House is directly respon- 
sible. The following changes are, therefore, 
proposed : 

1. The conduct of affairs with the Do- 
minions will be under a separate new Secre- 
taryship of State for Dominion Affairs, with 
its own Parliamentary Undersecretary of 


State, who will also act as Chairman of the 
Overseas Settlement Committee, and Perma- 
nent Undersecretary of State. 
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2. For reasons of practical convenience, the 
new Secretaryship of State will continue te 
be vested in the same person as the holder 
of the Secretaryship of State for the Colonies, 
and the Department of Dominion Affairs will 
continue to be housed in the Colonial Office, 


Approval by the Dominions 


The changes thus inaugurated at the 
Colonial Office have met with hearty ap- 
proval in the Dominions. Mr. Coates, 
the Prime Minister of New Zealand, has 
issued the following statement: 


The proposals represent an earnest desire 
on the part of his Majesty’s Government to 
recognize the status and sentiment of the 
Oversea Dominions. The name “Colonial 
Office” has long since grown out of date as 
being appropriate for Great Britain’s self- 
governing Dominions, and on this account the 
new designation is to be warmly commended. 
The proposed organization will tend greatly 
to facilitate the increasing volume of com- 
munications on foreign policy and the work 
of oversea settlement, and will, I hope, enable 
British Ministers to have greater opportunity 
of personal intercourse and travel among the 
various portions of the King’s Dominions. I 
feel sure that New Zealand public opinion 
will warmly approve the proposals as evi- 
dence of a desire both to recognize the Do- 
minion position and to co-operate more ef- 
fectively in matters of mutual or common 
interest. 


Similar approval has been expressed by 
the Government of Australia, where it 
was pointed out that the change would 
make for better understanding between 
the Dominions and Great Britain through 
the separation of the interests of the 
Dominions and the Crown colonies, which 
are not always identical, but which have 
often suffered in the past because of the 
fact that they have been handled through 
the same office. 


Victory for Imperial Preference 


The question of Imperial preference, 
which had lain dormant for a whole year 
so far as parliamentary action was con- 
cerned, was again brought forward by Mr. 
Baldwin at the beginning of June. On 
June 11, a debate on the question took 
place in the House of Commons, at the end 
of which a vote was taken showing the 
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advocates of preference to have a ma- 
jority of 184. One of the most significant 
features of the vote was the fact that three 
former members of the Labor Govern- 
ment, including Mr. J. H. Thomas, and 
seventeen other Labor members, voted 
with the majority. The following sum- 
mary of the debate, given by the London 
Times, presents a very interesting picture 
of the manner in which this question, 
which was defeated a year ago, has now 
been handled by the Parliament: 


Certain people, of course, spoke against 
imperial preference, beginning with Mr. 
Lees Smith, who moved an amendment to 
the proposals emanating from the Im- 
perial Conference of 1923. He pointed 
out that so small a proportion of the com- 
modities in question came from the Em- 
pire that a preference could not affect the 
price, but would only be a present to cer- 
tain Dominion and Colonial producers. 
But a roar of laughter greeted his destruc- 
tion of his own argument contained in the 
statement that, therefore, capital would 
flow to other parts of the Empire. 

“That,” retorted Mr. Guinness, “is ex- 
actly what we want.” Such an encourage- 
ment to Empire production would ulti- 
mately result in a reduction of price, and, 
in fact, an immediate reduction in pure 
Empire tobacco was promised. These 
particular preferences were a debt of honor 
which we owed to the Dominions, not 
merely because of the agreement at the 
Imperial Conference of 1923, but also be- 
cause the Dominions had given us prefer- 
ences—today grown to a figure of £10,- 
000,000—long before we had given them 
anything in return. 

Sir Robert Thomas, with quotations 
dating back to 1907, complained that the 
actual preferences were no use to the 
Dominions, and was at once reminded 
that the latter were better judges of that 
than himself. He urged that the Do- 
minion preferences did not benefit the 
British exporter so much as the Dominion 
consumer. “So preference does mean 
cheapness !” chanted the Unionist benches. 


Labor Advocacy 


There followed a most significant series 
of pro-preference speeches from the Labor 
benches. The first and most elaborate 
came from Dr. Haden Guest, who revenged 
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himself as a politician for supporting the 
views of his opponent by complaining of 
Mr. Churchill’s tepid advocacy thereof. 
Under cover of the latter’s astonishment at 
this unprecedented ground of reproach, 
Dr. Guest turned and rent his own col- 
leagues for neglecting the larger issues— 
unemployment, imperial union, better 
labor conditions—which were all involved 
in this modest proposal. Empire markets 
were the only ones we could confidently 
count on, and were already infinitely and 
increasingly the most important. In 1924 
foreign trade fell off by £4,000,000, but 
Empire trade went up by £32,000,000; 
and Australia, with a population of seven 
millions, took more British goods than the 
whole 700 millions of Asia. Therefore, 
the fiscal mentality of 1907 must go, as 
the economic conditions of 1907 had al- 
ready gone. Preferences were not gifts, 
but a stage in fiscal and economic reor- 
ganization, which should ultimately in- 
clude stabilization of prices, the elimina- 
tion of costly middlemen, and the preven- 
tion of insanitary or sweated production. 

This speech was much interrupted by 
friendly foes of the speaker’s own house- 
hold, but Mr. J. H. Thomas, the Colonial 
Secretary in the Labor Government last 
year, announced his intention of voting 
for the preference resolution. He said he 
was in favor of a free breakfast table, 
and if a tax was borne by the consumer 
it followed that the consumer must benefit 
by a reduction of the tax. To his Labor 
colleagues, who pointed out that only six 
per cent of our consumption of dried 
fruits and tobacco came from the Empire, 
he retorted that that was an added reason 
for supporting the resolution, in order to 
make this country less dependent on the 
foreigner. 

Other Labor supporters of preference 
were Mr. Robert Young and Mr. Kirk- 
wood, the latter of whom defended the 
Empire with a power and vigor second 
only to his defense of Clydebank. An 
astonished House heard and applauded the 
contention that if we could not make 
peace with our own kith and kin, we could 
not hope reciprocally to understand for- 
eigners, and therefore could not hope for 
world peace. The Commonwealth of 
British Nations was the corner-stone of 
peace and better working conditions. 
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“That,” finished Mr. Kirkwood, trium- 
phantly, “will show you what Clydebank 
thinks of the Empire.” 

Sandwiched in between these profes- 
sions of faith were useful contributions 


from Col. Angus McDonnell, an ex- 
Canadian, who exposed Canada’s tempta- 
tion to separation, and the value to her of 
fiscal reciprocity; and an ex-Australian, 
Mr. Harney. The latter, having been 
anti-preference even in Australia, was 
able to make more than a theoretic speech. 
He agreed that a certain measure of reci- 
procity could be achieved, but it was very 
minute. The Dominions, for example, 
would give us nothing which would injure 
their own carefully nurtured factories. 
Moreover, such reciprocity would actively 
prevent, in some rather dubious manner, 
the ideal of a Customs Union for the whole 
Empire, in which everybody believed. But 
no one else achieved anything more than 
the stock arguments that preference was 
the beginning of food taxes and a source 
of irritation to its recipients. 


Mr. Churchill’s Reply 


Mr. Churchill, in reply to a “most 
remarkable” debate, asked these critics 
whether they seriously challenged the 
resolution of the brotherly days of 1917 
to develop imperial trade by every pos- 
sible means. He pointed out that since 
those days, in which they still lived, there 
had been the radical change of the 
solemn dropping of the proposals for 
taxing food. Imperial preference was 
therefore free to advance without the 
clog of a threatened general tariff. 

Taking up the parable, Sir Robert 
Horne also asked whether these critics 
would like the Dominions to drop their 
preferences on British goods, and whether 
they were prepared to face General 
Hertzog’s threat to drop South African 
preferences unless he obtained a quid pro 
quo. 

Those courageous enough to answer in 
the affirmative numbered 93, but those 
who responded to Mr. Churchill’s appeal 
to treat Empire matters as non-party out- 
numbered them by 184. 
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WAR PENSIONS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


T ITS sitting of May 26, the British 
House of Commons took up a piece 
of official business which brings home to 
the British people annually the tremendous 
bill that still remains to be paid for the 
last war—the vote on war pensions. In 
presenting the matter to the House, the 
Minister of Pensions explained that two 
million persons are affected by it, and that 
the total amount required this year is 
£66,000,000, the largest figure expended 
for the year by any single department of 
government. 
Details of the Pension Policy 

The minister gave some astonishing 
details. There were still 600 fresh claims 
to pensions from men and 120 from wid- 
ows every week, largely because of the 
approaching expiry of the time limit for 
claims of seven years after discharge. 
These new charges were slightly more than 
counterbalanced by the deaths of pen- 
sioners, the remarriage of widows, and 
the adolescence of dependent children; 
but it was a gratifying fact that the 
death rate among the disabled was not 
higher than that among ordinary civilians. 
The natural and progressive diminution 
of work arising from lessening numbers, 
greater practice in administration, and 
changes in policy (such as the system of 
final awards) had reduced the ministry's 
staff from the peak point, 32,000 in 1921, 
by 50 per cent. Two-thirds of the staff 
were men and 97 per cent of that two- 
thirds, ex-service men. 

Dissatisfaction with the Present Policy 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction with the present policy, which 
is based upon the act of 1921. This pro- 
ceeds mainly from those who are awarded 
lump-sum payment rather than life pen- 
sion. 

The Minister pointed out that under 
the existing system a pension is independ- 
ent of the class of a man’s employment 
or the wages he earns, and is assessed 
solely upon his physical condition. He 
realized that it is those disabled under 20 
per cent, who had a lump-sum award in- 
stead of a life pension, who are dissatis- 
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fied; but to grant them a general indeter- 
minate right of appeal would be to treat 
the less seriously disabled more favorably 
than the more seriously disabled; and, 
moreover, every successive government and 
Parliament had considered a lump-sum 
payment fair in their case. He had al- 
lowed for a certain possibility of correct- 
ing errors, and it was his practice, after 
personal review of all cases of complaint, 
to recommend prima facie cases to the 
treasury for an improved award. He could 
not keep in being a vast and expensive 
machinery for so small a number of cases, 
but would investigate personally, both cen- 
trally and locally, the arrangements made 
to bring injustices to light. 
Time-limit Difficulty 

There is also dissatisfaction with the 
seven-year time limit, fixed by the act of 
1921. In reply to it, the minister pointed 
out that as long as the right to pension 
continued to depend on disability due to 
war service, some date must be fixed. The 
seven years from discharge condition had 
been widely advertised. Half the whole 
British army had actually claimed, and 
only one in five of the cases now coming 
forward was admissible. Generally speak- 
ing, therefore, full justice had been done, 
and he could only reserve a personal dis- 
cretion to deal with special cases. 

He thought it was admitted that be- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent of the pensioners 
were fully covered and satisfied by the 
existing system. For the remaining ex- 
ceptional cases exceptional treatment was 
necessary, and he was going on a tour of 
the local organizations to study cases and 
conditions on the spot. It was the per- 
sonal initiative of the minister which alone 
could satisfactorily fill the gaps in the law. 


Criticism of the Pension Policy 


The minister’s statement aroused con- 
siderable criticism, principally from gov- 
ernment supporters, though the first criti- 
cism came from the present minister’s 
predecessor in office, Mr. Roberts. The 
latter called attention to the fact that 
pensions were due for revision in 1926 ac- 
cording to the cost of living. He wished 
for a promise now that the flat rate should 
not be reduced. It was certainly neces- 
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sary to have finality of award, but medical 
prognosis was not infallible, and the cor- 
rection of error should not depend on the 
treasury. The seven-years time limit 
sounded a long time, but if after six years 
there were still 600 fresh claims each week, 
it was obviously insufficient. In his opin- 
ion, there should be no limit whatever. 
He criticized also the system of pay- 
ment of education grants, which should 
depend solely upon the capacity of the 
child. In fact, he had so many points to 
raise that he felt the only way out would 
be to appoint another select committee. 
The Liberal ex-Minister of Pensions, 
Mr. Macpherson, thought that there was 
nothing such a committee could advise 
which the ministry could not do already. 
He also, as its original author, disapproved 
of the abolition of the time limit. There 
was nothing wrong, either, with the prin- 
ciple of final awards; in fact, a greater 
exercise of his personal discretion by the 
minister was all that was necessary. 
Lieutenant-Commander Astbury  en- 
gaged in a long dialogue with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stanley as to whether or not assess- 
ment officers reduced a man’s pension 
without seeing him. The former declared 
that they did, the latter that they couldn’t. 
Major Cohen, a recognized expert, de- 
livered a more menacing attack. He 
thought it certain the flat rate would not 
be reduced. But since the minister had 
not met criticism an inch, and would not 
give a select committee, he would, without 
political prejudice, vote against the gov- 
ernment. This brought up the latter’s 
representative, Lieutenant-Colonel Stan- 
ley, who rode off into an interesting ac- 
count of the finest medical service in the 
world. He said that £60,000,000 had been 
spent on treatment, including £2,000,000 
on tuberculosis. He re-explained the old 
problem of the mental cases. The State 
could not run special asylums, even if the 
relatives of the men wished it, which they 
did not, as a rule; but it insisted on all 
cases being treated as private patients. 





HE Geneva Conference, having barred 

disease germs in time of War, will 
some Assembly be kind enough to do the 
same in time of Peace? 
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PAYMENTS UNDER THE DAWES 
PLAN 


R. S. PARKER GILBERT, Agent 
General for Reparations Payments, 
recently issued a new statement covering 
receipts from Germany and payments 
made to the Allied Powers under the 
Dawes Plan, up to March 31, 1925. The 
first Dawes annuity covers the period 
from September 1, 1924, to August 31, 
1925, during which time Germany is sup- 
posed to pay one billion gold marks. At 
the end of the first six months—that is to 
say, on February 28, 1925—she ought to 
have paid 500 million gold marks, but she 
actually paid 580 million gold marks. 
The total receipts for the first seven 
months of this annuity (September, 1924, 
to March, 1925) amounted to 580,081,046 
gold marks. It is the same sum as re- 
corded at the end of February, plus 170,- 
212 gold marks, representing differences 
in exchange and interest cashed in. 


Payments Made by Agent General 


Payments made on the first Dawes an- 
nuity amounted to 555,387,333 gold 
marks for the first seven months (91,691,- 
038 gold marks for March). This leaves 
in the Reichbank a balance of 24,693,713 
gold marks at the Agent General’s credit. 
The following payments were made to the 
Allied nations: 

France, 235,442,357 gold marks for the 
first seven months, out of which 37,960,- 
600 gold marks for March; Great Britain, 
128,489,219 and 37,960,600 gold marks 
for March; Belgium, 57,704,973 and 12,- 
539,643 gold marks for March; Italy, 44,- 
142,476 and 3,949,899 gold marks for 
March; Serbia, 17,320,599 and 2,381,149 
gold marks for March; Rumania, 3,866,- 
413 and 579,656 gold marks for March; 
Portugal, 2,898,409 and 299,934 gold 
marks for March; Japan, 2,518,321 and 
594,567 gold marks for March; Greece, 
1,191,964 and 5,123 gold marks for 
March. 

The Agent General for Reparations 
Payments also made the following pay- 
ments during the first 7 months of the 
first annuity: 

Coal deliveries, transportation, etc., to 
Belgium and Luxemburg, which are to be 
reimbursed to the Agent General for 
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Reparations Payments: 10,375,869 gold 
marks. 

Expenses of the Commission of Repara- 
tions, 3,811,769 gold marks; expenses of 
the Rhineland Commission, 3,132,640 
gold marks; expenses of Military Com- 
mission of Control, 6,500,000 gold marks; 
expenses of the Naval Commission of 
Control, 70,000 gold marks; service of 
800 million gold marks German external 
loan, 39,294,658 gold marks; administra- 
tive expenses of the office of reparation 
payments, 1,627,666 gold marks. 


Payments Received by France 


As mentioned above, during the first 
seven months of the first annuity, France 
received 235,442,357 gold marks, repre- 
senting about 1,060,000,000 francs. 

The amount paid to France is itemized 
as foliows: 

Coal, coke, and lignite deliveries, 72,- 
732,783 gold marks, out of which 15,017,- 
074 gold marks in March; deliveries of 
fertilizers, 11,921,902 gold marks (2,446,- 
636 gold marks in March) ; deliveries of 
dyestuffs and pharmaceutics, 4,310,526 
gold marks (718,465 gold marks in 
March); deliveries of coal by-products, 
132,268 gold marks; transportation of 
coal, coke, and lignite, 31,931,626 gold 
marks (3,682,808 gold marks in March) ; 
operation of mines and coke ovens by the 
“Régie,” 7,662,456 gold marks; repara- 
tion recovery act (levy of 26 per cent on 
value of German goods entering France), 
9,451,098 gold marks (3,155,413 gold 
marks in March); paper marks handed 
over to the army of occupation, 18,709,- 
690 gold marks (1,524,259 gold marks in 
March) ; requisitions, damages and sup- 
plies as stipulated in the Rhineland agree- 
ment, 53,300,756 gold marks (7,076,333 
gold marks in March) ; deliveries of river 
craft, 1,366,171 gold marks (555,519 gold 
marks in March) ; supplies in the Ruhr, 
23,472,222 gold marks (3,333,333 gold 
marks in March); miscellaneous deliv- 
eries, 450,758 gold marks, all made in 
March. 


Observations of the Agent General 


Mr. Gilbert’s statement is accompanied 
by the following observations: 

1. The amount stated for requisitions, 
damages, and supplies, as stipulated in 
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articles 6, 8, and 12 of the Rhineland 
agreement, as well as the amount stated 
for the Rhineland High Commission and 
for the Control Commission’s expenses, are 
tentative, as they have been figured out on 
estimates approved by the Allied and Ger- 
man governments. The distribution of 
the total amount among the different na- 
tions and commissions was made tenta- 
tively on the basis of information supplied 
by the German Government. The amount 
stated as expenses of the Rhineland Com- 
mission includes only that part of the ex- 
penses which is assumed by the German 
Government and will have to be paid back 
to it. 

2. The amount stated for supplies in 
the Ruhr is also tentative, as it was fig- 
ured out on estimates made by the French, 
Belgian, and German governments. 

3. The amount stated for the service of 
the German external loan includes inter- 
est up to April 15, as interests for the 
month ending on April 15 had been paid 
two weeks in advance, as stipulated in the 
general agreement. 


THE LITTLE ENTENTE 
CONFERENCE 


HE current conference of the three 

States forming the Little Entente, 
viz, Jugoslavia, Rumania, and Czecho- 
slovakia, was held in Bucharest, May 8-11. 
MM. Ninéi¢é, Duca, and Benesh, the For- 
eign Ministers of the Little Entente States, 
were the chief members of the conference. 
A complete agreement was arrived at on 
all the questions discussed. Stress was 
laid on the necessity for further common 
action in regard to all matters of inter- 
national importance, as long as the gen- 
eral European situation is not cleared up. 


Problems of Austria and Hungary 


The discussion of the Austrian problem 
was very detailed. Stress was laid on 
the need for common action, also, in regard 
to the Great Powers which are interested 
in the financial sanitation of Austria. 
The emphasis laid on the necessity for the 
maintenance of the peace treaties naturally 
means that the States of the Little En- 
tente will not in any case recognize a 
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union of Austria with Germany, just as 
France and Italy will not recognize this. 

As regards Hungary, it is necessary to 
state that the speech by Count Bethlen, 
when in a very untactful manner he de- 
clared that a revision of the Treaty of 
Trianon was necessary, and hinted that if 
it could not be done by fair means it would 
have to be done by foul means, came just 
at the right moment for the States of the 
Little Entente to be able to show that 
such speeches are provocative and do not 
in any way help to bring about better 
relations with Hungary or to improve the 
Hungarian situation. In this connection 
the impression made at Bucharest by 
Count Bethlen’s speech is a very bad one. 


Relations with Neighboring States 


Further, the questions were discussed 
which relate to the attitude of the Little 
Entente towards the neighboring States. 
Dr. Benesh communicated to MM. Ninéi¢ 
and Duca the results of his negotiations 
with Poland. Yugoslavia and Rumania 
are particularly satisfied with these re- 
sults because they consider them as a new 
important step towards the stabilization 
of peace. 

Dr. Ninci¢é communicated to MM. 
BenesSh and Duca the state of the Yugo- 
slav negotiations with Greece which have 
been conducted for the same purpose. 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania 
have equally a great interest in undis- 
turbed peace in their neighborhood, and 
therefore declare with satisfaction that the 
Bolshevist propaganda in Bulgaria has 
had no results, and that consequently they 
do not intend to undertake any action 
which would hinder the definitive victory 
of the forces of order in Bulgaria. 


Results Discussed by MM. Benesh and Duca 


At the end of the conference the Min- 
isters made a statement to the journalists. 

Dr. Benesh discussed the international 
problems and expressed the conviction 
that the idea of the Geneva Protocol would 
win through in the end. The pact pro- 
posed by Germany would also mean a step 
in this direction if Germany respected the 
peace treaties and if the pact were com- 
bined with the entry of Germany into the 
League of Nations. The Little Entente 
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was watching over the strict carrying out 
of the peace treaties and over the main- 
tenance of the status quo in Central Eu- 
rope. The States neighboring on Austria 
would co-operate, however, with Austria 
in the economic field. The proposals for 
a Danubian Federation could not be re- 
alized. 

M. Duca emphasied the complete solidar- 
ity and perfect agreement which reigned 
in the Little Entente. Speaking on Hun- 
gary, he expressed the hope that the stand- 
point of the Little Entente would be un- 
derstood at Budapest, especially as re- 
garded the maintenance of peace based 
upon the existing treaties. Any attempt 
to revise the peace treaties would meet 
with determined opposition on the part of 
the Little Entente. 

The next meeting of the Little Entente 
will be held at Belgrade. 


Poland and the Little Entente 


The recent Polish-Czechoslovak treaties 
and the Bucharest meeting of the Little 
Entente have induced Poland to pay par- 
ticular attention to the question of the 
Polish attitude towards the Little En- 
tente. It is generally recognized that for 
the time being there can be no mention 
of the entry of Poland into the Little 
Entente, but that this is not impossible, 
under certain conditions, in the future, 
and that even today Polish co-operation 
with the Little Entente has great im- 
portance. 

The Rzeczpospolita says that the Little 
Entente is a group of States with special 
aims, in which Poland is not always im- 
mediately interested. Poland does not feel 
any special desire, therefore, to join the 
Little Entente or to be invited to join it. 
But the political situation may change and 
the aims of the Little Entente may change. 
It would then be possible to change also 
the composition of the Little Entente and 
at the same time new treaties between the 
interested States might be drawn up. It is 
known that Rumania desires a reconstitu- 
tion of the Little Entente, and the same 
wish is entertained also in Poland, but to 
speak of it today would be premature. 
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The Gazeta Warszawska says that Po- 
land has so far formed an alliance only 
with one State of the Little Entente— 
that is, with Rumania. But at the present 
time Poland is following a path which is 
leading to a political agreement with 
Czechoslovakia. A  Polish-Czechoslovak 
agreement is the basis for the consolidation 
of Central European and Eastern Euro- 
pean conditions. ‘The treaties of April 
23 last form the basis on which must be 
built consistent and thorough political, 
economic, and cultural co-operation be- 
tween the two States. The time has not 
yet come for the three-State alliance to 
be transformed into a four-State one, but 
it is time for the preliminary work for 
this purpose to be commenced. Polish 
relations must be stimulated and deepened, 
not only with the individual States of the 
Little Entente, but also with the Little 
Entente as a whole. 

Mr. Benesh addressed the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the Parliament at 
Prague on June 23. In this speech he 
called attention to the fact that he had 
signed the commercial and arbitration 
treaties with Poland. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs said that, throughout his 
journey in Poland, the Polish population 
and the government circles were so cor- 
dial and sincere that the negotiations must 
be valued as a really great step forward 
towards a truly amicable relationship be- 
tween the two nations. The arbitration 
treaty, he said, “relieves us of the danger 
of a conflict or differences arising between 
us which would not be settled in due time 
and in a peaceful way. We may, there- 
fore, look at this chapter in our policy as 
one definitely closed and as the entry upon 
a new era—one of quiet and friendly fu- 
ture political co-operation with Poland.” 
Mr. Benesh also referred to the commer- 
cial treaty as very important for both 
States. He said, “As soon as the present 
negotiations with Poland caused by the 
increase in the Polish customs tariffs sub- 
sequent to the conclusion of the commer- 
cial treaty are closed, the treaty will be 
presented to Parliament for discussion. I 
cherish the hope that it will be accepted 
without delay and to our mutual satis- 
faction.” 
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POLICE ORGANIZATION IN 
PALESTINE 


URING the past five years the or- 
ganization provided by Great Brit- 
ain, in her capacity as the Mandatory 
Power, for the policing of Palestine has 
undergone radical changes. At the be- 
ginning of the British exercise of power 
there, Palestine was under a military ad- 
ministration entirely. The expenditures 
of this administration amounted in 1921- 
22 to over four million pounds sterling. 
At the present time the country is 
administered by a civilian High Commis- 
sioner, and the expenditures for this ad- 
ministration amounted last year to only 
624,000 pounds. The frontiers of the 
country and its internal security are as- 
sured by civil forces. The only military 
forces now in the country are a cavalry 
regiment, the 9th Lancers, at Surafend, 
and a squadron of R. A. F. (with an ar- 
mored-car company) at Ramleh and Am- 
man, in the Transjordan. 


Police and Military Forces 


The civil forces employed in the country 
number 2,000 officers and men, viz., 1,000 
police (including the C. I. D.), 450 native 
gendarmerie, and 550 British gendarmerie. 

The police, mainly foot, with a small 
mounted section, is locally recruited, only 
the senior officers being British. The 
native gendarmerie, which is mounted, 
under British officers, consists of one-third 
Arab (Moslem and Christian), one-third 
Jew, and one-third foreign element, mostly 
Circassian—a mixture which was much 
condemned at the outset, as not conducing 
to harmony or efficiency, but which, ac- 
cording to its officers, has worked out 
extremely well. The British gendarmerie 
is on foot, with a small mounted section 
and motor transport, and consists of Brit- 
ish ex-soldiers under British officers, all 
with war service. 

The police do normal police duty in the 
towns and districts. (Tel Aviv, the Jew- 
ish suburb of Jaffa, has its own municipal 
force, consisting of Jews.) The native 
gendarmerie patrols the land frontiers and 
fulfills police duties in the areas adjoin- 
ing. The British gendarmerie is a mili- 
tarily trained force acting as a mobile 
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reserve and backing for the other forces, 
in addition to which it is used for special 
duty, where only British can be usefully 
employed, and for general patrol work 
throughout the country from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. 

As regards the military forces, the 
R. A. F. squadron is stationed here mainly 
because of the necessity of controlling the 
imperial airway to the Middle East, which 
passes through Ramleh and Amman. The 
cavalry regiment is part of the general 
scheme for maintaining a British garrison 
at strategic points on the line of imperial 
communications, as, for example, in 
Egypt. 


Complicated Problem of Public Security 


Palestine is, it is true, a relatively small 
country; its area is approximately 10,000 
square miles, But it presents features that 
complicate the problem of public security. 
Its population comprises 600,000 Moslems, 
86,000 Christians, belonging to no fewer 
than a score of more or less conflicting 
rites, 108,000 Jews, and about 10,000 mis- 
cellaneous sects. ‘The atmosphere of re- 
ligious fervor produced by the existence 
of the sacred places and the ceremonies 
and festivals periodically held in and 
around them exercises an exciting influ- 
ence on these constitutionally antagonistic 
communities and gives to the daily situa- 
tion a potentiality of explosiveness that 
exists in no other land. Then there are 
topographical difficulties to be contended 
against. The Holy City itself, with its 
narrow, tortuous streets and its rabbit- 
warren-like houses, surrounding and lead- 
ing to the various shrines and points of 
religious interest, is a never-ending source 
of serious preoccupation to those responsi- 
ble for the maintenance of peace and order, 
while the scattered nature of the inhabited 
centers and settlements and the formation 
of the country itself complicate the task 
of supervision and control. Finally, it has 
an abnormal length of land frontier—some 
280 miles—bordering for the most part on 
regions inhabited by nomad tribes and ex- 
posed to the constant danger of raids. 

It may here be pointed out that the city 
of Cairo—where the population is only 12 
per cent greater than that of Palestine 
and is nowhere as antagonistic in its com- 
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position, nor exposed to anything like the 
same exciting influences—requires a police 
force more than double the total civil 
forces employed in Palestine. To this is 
added a force of 1,400 public ghaffirs, and 
behind them all is the moral influence of 
the British garrison of some 4,000 men. 


Need for British Gendarmerie 


As the London Times points out, no 
radical changes in the present system need 
be made for the purpose of continuing the 
existing satisfactory situation. That some 
British support for the native civil forces 
is imperative, all authorities agree. How- 
ever efficient these forces may be, they re- 
quire to have at their back the moral 
stiffening of a non-native element. 

Purely military units are not of the 
same value in this respect as a white ele- 
ment forming an integral part of the 
civil forces. The former can only be 
called upon in a crisis, when the situation 
has for all practical purposes got beyond 
the control of the ordinary civil force, 
whereas a militarily trained British ele- 
ment in that force has the advantage of 
being able to come into action as a normal 
feature of the public security organiza- 
tion while there is still a possibility of 
circumscribing or even preventing the 
threatened trouble. In other words, the 
presence of a British civil element acts 
as a salutary deterrent, and it is no secret 
that during the critical period of the 
Balfour tour, although the police and 
native gendarmerie very satisfactorily af- 
forded the necessary protection and main- 
tained public order, the key to the situa- 
tion was furnished by the white element, 
in this case the British gendarmerie. 


GREEK AND BULGARIAN 
MINORITIES 


GLOOMY report was made the last 
of April by two delegates of the 
League of Nations, Col. Corfe (British) 
and Maj. de Roover (Belgian), regarding 
the Greek and Bulgarian minorities. 
The Neuilly Peace treaty left several 
hundred thousand Bulgarians in Greece, 
and vice versa. Since many naturally 


wished to emigrate, a League commission 
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was established to supervise emigration, 
evaluate property which the émigrés 
owned, and arrange with the Greek and 
Bulgarian governments for idemnities. 

Matters proceeded more or less smoothly 
until the autumn of 1922, when the 
Greek defeat in Asia Minor resulted in 
some 1,300,000 refugees fleeing to old 
Greece. Space could be with difficulty 
found for these refugees, and when it 
came to housing, the authorities were in- 
clined to billet the refugees in houses be- 
longing to Bulgarians. About the same 
time numerous Bulgarians living in 
Thrace were deported to Thessaly and 
islands in the Greek archipelago, on the 
plea that they constituted a military 
menace. 

Gradually this state of affairs caused 
the Bulgarian minority to begin emigrat- 
ing in mass to their own country. On 
arrival very ineffectual attempts were 
made to distribute them about the country, 
and the majority made their homes near 
the frontier, perhaps with a hope that one 
day they would be able to return where 
they had come from. But as it happens, 
there are large numbers of Greeks living 
in the same vicinity, and it was perhaps 
only natural that the Bulgarian refugees 
should decide to avail themselves of this 
accommodation. The Greeks, in their 
turn, then became alarmed and began to 
emigrate. 

A very serious situation was thus 
created, which, the report states, is grow- 
ing steadily worse. Both minorities have 
on many occasions been the objects of 
hardship and even terrorism. Local offi- 
cers have often disregarded the orders of 
superiors, and the governments seem to 
be powerless to handle matters. In Greece 
the police have been inadequate, and 
Bulgaria is admittedly hampered by the 
smallness of its armed forces. 

In general the report is a gloomy one. 
Almost a million and a half new inhabi- 
tants put Greece in a difficult position; 
indeed, all of the circumstances have re- 
sulted in much suffering of perfectly inno- 
cent persons. In the Balkans doubts are 
expressed as to whether the League of Na- 
tions has moral and material power 
enough to bring about an early improve- 
ment in the situation. 
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POLITICAL DEADLOCK IN 
BELGIUM 


HE political deadlock in Belgium, 

resulting from the last parliamentary 
election, has proven to be exceedingly diffi- 
cult of solution—much more so than the 
various party leaders had foreseen when 
they first contemplated the alignment in 
the new Parliament. In the course of 
two months, starting with April 14, no 
less than five attempts were made to con- 
stitute a Cabinet, and each attempt failed. 
As has already been noted in the Apvo- 
CATE OF PrEace, the reason for these re- 
peated failures has been the fact that not 
one of the three major groups in the 
Chamber of Deputies has the requisite 
majority to support a Cabinet, while a 
coalition of some sort has so far proved 
to be impossible of achievement. 

Various coalition combinations have 
been tried. M. Vandervelde, the Socialist 
leader, first attempted to form a Socialist- 
Catholic coalition, the two parties being 
the strongest in both the Chamber and 
the Senate. The theory on which he and 
the rest of the Socialists are working is 
that while the complete unity of the 
Socialist party is a solid fact and alto- 
gether above attack— which, let it be 
added, is universally recognized — the 
same cannot be said of the two other 
parties, especially of the Catholic party. 
This latter party has a distinct democratic 
group of some 25 members whose electoral 
platform is scarcely distinguishable from 
that of the Socialist party. Therefore, so 
runs the Socialist argument, there is actu- 
ally a definite democratic majority in the 
Chamber which will materialize the mo- 
ment the democratic Catholics and Liber- 
als are ready to detach themselves from 
the discipline to which their Conservative 
colleagues would tie them and join the 
Socialists on the basis of a practical demo- 
cratic program. 

These arguments undoubtedly carry 
weight with a number of Catholic and 
even Liberal democrats, but naturally 
these two parties defend their unity, and 
this is the real cause of the prolongation 
of the crisis. M. Vandervelde’s first at- 
tempt in this direction failed, though he 
went to the length of negotiating with the 
whole Catholic party officially, with a view 
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to obtaining from it the authorization for 
its democratic members to ally themselves 
temporarily with the Socialists. 

M. van de Vyvere, the Catholic leader, 
then made an attempt to form a minority 
Catholic Cabinet, but was defeated in the 
Chamber. He followed this attempt with 
an effort to achieve a Catholic-Socialisce 
coalition, and failed also. Failure at- 
tended as well the attempts made by M. 
Max to form first an extra-parliamentary 
Government, and then a Socialist-Liberal 
coalition. 

The deadlock finally resolved itself inte 
the necessity of following out a plan some- 
what similar to that originally advocated 
by the Socialists, i. e., the formation of a 
democratic coalition irrespective of party 
lines. The initiative had to come from 
the Catholic, and it was finally taken late 
in May by Vicomte Poullet, the leader of 
the Catholic democrats. However, he has 
run into two great difficulties. In the first 
place, each of the parties entering inte 
the coalition claims the Premiership. And 
in the second place, the opposition of the 
conservative Catholic elements to such a 
union with the Socialists as will give the 
latter a preponderant réle in the coalition 
has proven to be more bitter than had been 
anticipated. At the present writing, the 
deadlock still continues, though there 
seems to be distinct hope of a solution 
along the above lines. 


NEW CONSTITUTION FOR CHILE 


HE new constitution being drafted 

for Chile, which it is hoped will be ac- 
cepted by the people in a plebescite, will 
contain the following radical changes: 

(1) The separation of Church and State, 
which will solve a grave problem of fifty 
years’ standing. 

(2) The abolition of the parliamentary 
system and the adopting, in part, of the presi- 
dential system, as in the United States. 

(3) A change in the laws governing prop- 
erty rights, which wiil give the government 
the right to expropriate real property for 
public utilities (with adequate compensation 
to owners) when such expropriation is neces- 
sary for the good of the community. 

(4) Decentralization of administrative 
power, allowing more authority to the local 
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officials, who know best the needs of the com- 
munities. 

President Alessandri declared that he 
considers it best to submit the new consti- 
tution to a plebescite of the people, rather 
than call a constitutional convention, be- 
lieving the latter method would only pro- 
long the unsettled condition of the coun- 
try. It is his intention to hold presiden- 
tial and congressional elections on the 
same date as the plebescite. 

Upon the organization of Congress, 
after these elections, the House of Depu- 
ties may proceed to make any necessary 
amendments to the new constitution.—La 
Prensa (New York). 


IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 
(June 16-July 15, 1925) 


June 16—The French reply to the Ger- 
man Security Pact proposal 
is delivered to Herr Strese- 
mann, German Foreign Min- 
ister. 

June 17—The Conference on the Control 
of Traffic in Arms adjourns, 
eighteen nations signing the 
arms traffic convention and 
twenty-seven subscribing to 
the protocol outlawing the 
use of bacteria and poison 
gas in wartime. 

The report of the agent-general 
of reparation payments to the 
Reparation Commission is is- 
sued for publication. 

The Belgian ministerial crisis 
ends with a vote of confi- 
dence in the new ministry 
headed by M. Poullet. 

June 18—The text of the German pro- 
posals for a Security Pact 
and the French reply is pub- 
lished as a White Paper. 

June 19—At the opening of the eighth 
session of the Permanent 
Court of International Jus- 
tice, it is announced that the 
Council of the League of Na- 
tions has asked the Court to 
give an opinion on the ex- 
pulsion of the Ecumenical 
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Patriarch from Constanti- 
nople, and that Germany has 
instituted proceedings against 
Poland with regard to cer- 
tain German interests in 
Polish Upper Silesia. 

June 20—Announcement is made that 
France expects to send a 
commission to Washington 
early in the fall for the pur- 
pose of beginning negotia- 
tions looking toward a fund- 
ing of the French war debt to 
the United States. 

The Soviet Government an- 
nounces its decision to issue 
a new internal loan of 300,- 
000,000 rubles. 

The Third Congress of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Com- 
merce is opened in Brussels 
by the King of the Belgians, 
with some 700 delegates from 
37 countries present. 

Captain Donald Baxter Mac- 
Millan, with his two  ves- 
sels—Bowdoin and Peary— 
sails from Wiscasset, Me., 
on an expedition of explora- 
tion in the region of the 
North Pole. 

June 23—The French Cabinet decides to 
begin the evacuation of the 
Ruhr at an early date—i. ¢., 
before the date stipulated in 
the agreement of August, 
1924. 

June 25—Negotiations are opened be- 
tween Italy and the United 
States with regard to the 
payment of Italy’s war debt 
to the United States. 

The Greek Cabinet of M. Mick- 
alakopoulos is overthrown by 
General Pangalos. 

June 26—The Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Na- 
tions opens its sixth session. 

The Franco-Spanish agreement 
on the subject of naval co- 
operation between the two 
governments for the purpose 
of the blockade of the Rifi 
coast is communicated to 
the Powers. 
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June 27—The bill embodying M. Cail- 
laux’s proposals for meeting 
the immediate difficulties of 
the French treasury is passed 
by both houses. 

June 29—The transfer of the greater part 
of the province of Jubaland 
from Great Britain to Italy 
takes place, as arranged un- 
der the terms of the Anglo- 
Italian Treaty of London 
(July, 1924). 

The Belgian Cabinet decides to 
send a mission to Washing- 
ton to discuss the Belgian 
debt to the United States. 

1—Great Britain suggests to 
France that the time is ripe 
for France to make an offer 
for the settlement of her debt 
to Great Britain. 

Premier Painlevé wins a unani- 
mous vote of confidence in 
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the French Senate for his 
program in Morocco. 

A new government for South- 
ern China is formed in Can- 
ton, with Wu Hon-min as 
Civil Governor. 

5—The Ninth Annual Congress of 
the Federation of League of 
Nations societies opens in 
Warsaw. 

%?—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties ratifies the Washington 
Disarmament Conference 
treaties relating to China. 

10—The French Senate ratifies the 
treaties negotiated at the 
Washington Conference in 
1922. 

13—The third session of the Acad- 
emy of International Law 
opens at The Hague. 

The budget of France for 1925 
is passed. 
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DEMILITARIZED ZONES AND EUROPEAN 
SECURITY 


By BRIG.-GEN. E. L. SPEARS, M. P. 


T IS my purpose in this paper to deal 

with the question of European secur- 
ity, and to suggest how this difficult prob- 
lem can best be dealt with. 

Why is this question important? Why 
is it a matter of interest even to far-dis- 
tant America? 

It is important because on it peace de- 
pends. It affects the whole world because 
a conflict in any quarter may easily lead to 
a general conflagration. 

And as at present, by a strange contra- 
diction, France, the people with the great- 
est military force, is the nation which feels 
least secure as to the future, it has become 
increasingly evident that the European 
problem will not be settled until France 
feels secure. Until she feels secure she is 
certain not to reduce her armaments. Un- 
til she reduces her armaments any pros- 
pect of general disarmament is out of the 
question, and without some measure of 
general disarmament the danger of war 
will remain great. 

It will be realized therefore how ex- 


traordinarily important the question of 
French security is to the whole world. 


Events Since the Armistice 


To paint an accurate picture for an 
American reader it is necessary to describe 
events as they have arisen since the armis- 
tice. ‘To one who is far removed from the 
stage on which these actions have taken 
place, who sees pictures thrown on the 
screen representing past events, criticisms 
will easily occur. Such a spectator may be 
overcome by a sense of irritation at the 
blindness displayed at the time by the 
principal actors. Let him control his 
sense of annoyance. “La critique est aisée 
mais Part est difficile,’ say the French, 
and it is true. 

To understand the situation it is neces- 
sary to realize the conditions of desperate 
strain under which Europe lived, or rather 
existed, during the years of the war, when 
hope itself seemed to weep over the world, 
and when a desperate faith in the right- 
ness of the cause and the remorseless ne- 
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cessity of fighting for all that made life 
worth living, provided the only distant 
glimmering light toward which the allied 
peoples strained. 

Who can cavil at the reaction? Who 
can complain if the nations felt that come 
what may, some means, any means, must 
be taken to insure that they and their chil- 
dren should be free of a recurrence of the 
sanguinary nightmare? What wonder 
then that when they held the culprit they 
loaded him with chains? Indeed it is 
strange that their vengeance was so tem- 
pered, for all knew what their fate would 
have been had victory gone to the other 
side ; they were well aware that they would 
have ceased to exist as free people. 

Of all the nations, France had suffered 
most; she envisaged the future with 
gloom. She feared a war of revenge on 
the part of Germany. Frenchmen of 60 
years old had seen their country twice in- 
vaded in their lifetime. How could the 
French people believe that suddenly Ger- 
many had changed her mentality and 
would never attack France again? When 
men of good will prophesied a pacific Ger- 
many, France thought of the Ethiopian 
and the Leopard and remained skeptical. 

She realized that the Central European 
Powers were only defeated in 1918 after 
a stupendous struggle on the part of the 
Allied and Associated Powers. France 
had lost one million four hundred thou- 
sand killed and had had her richest prov- 
inces in the hands of the enemy for four 
years. The British Empire, whilst main- 
taining command of the seas, with all the 
terrific effort of construction and manu- 
facture that implies, had lost nearly eight 
and a half million tons of shipping, and 
had mobilized nine and a quarter million 
men, of whom nine hundred and fifty-six 
thousand had been killed. The losses of 
the other Allies were proportionate. 
America, whose entry into the war proved 
so decisive, lost 115,600 men and at the 
time of the armistice had 1,876,000 men 
in France. 

France knew how helpless she would 
have been had she not had great Allies by 
her side. 

A more disconcerting thought still was 
that of her own inherent weakness. Her 
population was barely 40 millions of 
people, compared with the German popu- 
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lation of 65 millions, to whom should be 
added the 7 millions of German Austrians, 
and the knowledge that her population 
was diminishing, whereas that of Germany 
was increasing by leaps and bounds, filled 
her with foreboding. She knew that a 
large and powerful section of the German 
people refused to acknowledge their de- 
feat. Reports came in from all sides of 
secret armaments all over Germany. It 
was more than suspected that large quan- 
tities of arms were being wilfully con- 
cealed from Allied eyes. She felt, in spite 
of the temporary superiority her large 
army gave her, that the fact that the Al- 
lies, by whose help and by whose help 
alone she had succeeded in defeating Ger- 
many, had gone home and refused to 
promise any form of co-operation in the 
future, made it impossible for her to re- 
lease the strangle hold she had on Ger- 
many until in some way, by some means, 
she had been able to devise a plan by 
which Germany would be prevented from 
springing upon her and completely over- 
whelming her. She felt that so great was 
Germany’s material preponderance that 
even partially disarmed she was more than 
a match for her. And so, desperately, she 
has been clinging on, from panic fear that 
a slackening of her grip would mean her 
own immediate overthrow. 

It is fear that has caused France to 
maintain a huge standing army; it is fear 
that has made her disregard the risk of 
financial ruin to pursue her great need of 
security. 

To people in this state of mind, with 
fear knocking at their hearts, it is quite 
hopeless to put forward those arguments 
which would appeal to individuals living 
in seclusion and in safety. The first and 
essential thing is to make them safe, to 
make them realize they are safe, and then 
you may be sure that they will become as 
normal and as reasonable as anyone else. 

It is in the light of her desperate quest 
for security that French policy must be 
judged. 

It was fear that prompted her to de- 
mand that she should maintain perma- 
nently an army in German territory, lined 
up on the Rhine, so that she should always 
have the barrier that great river afforded 
between herself and a possible attack. 

Arguments to this effect were put for- 
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ward by Marshal Foch at the Peace Con- 
ference, but neither England nor America 
could tolerate the idea. Their peoples 
could not accept that the war which had 
been fought in the name of liberty should 
end in a peace which would mean the en- 
slavement of a portion of the German na- 
tion, that is, of those living to the west of 
the Rhine, amounting to some seven and a 
half millions of people. 

At last as a compromise M. Clemenceau, 
the Prime Minister of France, accepted 
instead of the permanent occupation of 
the Rhineland, which Marshal Foch de- 
manded, a military alliance with both 
England and the United States, these two 
countries undertaking to come to France’s 
help should Germany attack her. Basing 
herself on this assurance, France con- 
sented to many things in the Peace Trea- 
ties which she would certainly not other- 
wise have accepted, so that when this Mili- 
tary Treaty was not ratified by the United 
States Senate, and in consequence lapsed 
as far as England also was concerned (for 
it was not operative unless both countries 
accepted it), then france, finding that the 
very foundations, as she felt, of the Peace 
Treaty had been destroyed, and thrown 
back on her own resources, endeavored to 
evolve a scheme of protection of her own, 
to reinforce the weakened instrument 
which she clung to nevertheless as being 
all she had in the way of guarantee 
against Germany. England and America 
were apparently unwilling to help her. 
Russia, her ally of pre-war days, had dis- 
appeared. She endeavored to substitute 
for these the armies of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the other members of the 
Little Entente, organized by herself. 

But such a policy not only implies mili- 
tary organization and the financing of 
those countries to the east of Germany, 
but of course also implies backing them 
financially. If France was to rely upon 
them she must identify her policy with 
theirs, take an interest in their other prob- 
lems, stand by ever watchful to see that 
nothing was done to impair their strength. 
So her policy has ever become more closely 
identified with that of the Eastern neigh- 
bors of Germany, especially Poland, until 
it has become an absolute axiom of French 
policy that should Germany attack her 
Eastern neighbors, it wo~id be tanta- 
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mount to an attack upon France herself. 

A common fear of Germany has there- 
fore kept Germany’s neighbors, the 
French, the Poles, and the Czechs, closely 
together, but it may also be noted that 
these latter have a further reason for valu- 
ing French support. The new countries 
created since the war have in many cases 
by no means perfect frontiers from their 
neighbors’ point of view; for instance, 
there is the highly controversial question 
of Silesia, on the German-Polish frontier. 
It is but natural then that these new 
countries should look to France, the great 
champion of the Treaty of Versailles, to 
help them to resist any attempt to alter 
that Charter, from which they derive such 
manifest benefits. 


Evidences of Wrong Policy 


As fear and mistrust have played so 
large a part in European policy since the 
armistice, what wonder that many mis- 
takes should have been committed ? 

For instance, it would have been far 
wiser on the part of the Allies to have en- 
couraged German democracy at the end 
of the war, but this was not done. In the 
days immediately following the armistice 
it was hard to realize, and indeed it would 
have required more than ordinary pluck 
on the part of any politician to preach, 
that the war had brought about the end 
of the military autocracy of Prussia, that 
there had been a revolution in Germany, 
and that the government was in the hands 
of democratic forces which ought to be 
encouraged so that the people of Germany 
should realize that their former rulers had 
misled them, that safety lay in a com- 
plete change of spirit, and that under the 
guidance of democratic leaders it might 
be possible to regain the confidence of her 
erstwhile foes. The Germans were mis- 
trusted, which was natural, and their po- 
litical reactions were not studied, which 
was unwise, so that the forces of militar- 
ism, the fanatics of Kaiserdom, again be- 
gan to lift up their heads and to say, 
“True, we have been beaten, but then the 
whole world was against us. The demo- 
cratic leaders of Germany, who promised 
reconstruction, have only succeeded in 
wearing down our defenses by surrender- 
ing more and more to the demands of the 
Allies. They have handed over our power, 
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they have bartered our honor, but there is 
no hope and no mercy to be expected at 
the hands of the Allies. We must recover 
and we must be revenged, for nations only 
respect strength, and there is no place in 
the sun for a people that is not feared.” 

Meanwhile the Government of Monsieur 
Poincaré in France did everything calcu- 
lated to give color to such a line of argu- 
ment. Every pretext was taken to coerce 
Germany further. Rather miserable pre- 
texts were taken to occupy the Ruhr and 
inflict very real hardship not only on the 
populations affected by the new occupa- 
tion, but on the whole of Germany, which 
found itself deprived of its last remaining 
mineral resources, for the coal fields of 
Silesia had been handed over to Poland 
under arrangements provided for by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

It even looked as if Monsieur Poincaré 
were never going to abandon the occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland. The Peace Treaty 
had laid down that the left bank of the 
Rhine and some of its bridgeheads should 
be occupied by the Allied troops, the 
bridgeheads to be evacuated one by one at 
intervals of five years, the whole evacua- 
tion to be completed at the end of 15 
years. It was stated, however, in the 
treaty that the evacuation might be de- 
layed in case Germany did not conform 
to its provisions. The Poincaré Govern- 
ment, basing itself on the fact that certain 
clauses of the treaty, mainly dealing with 
deliveries in kind, had not been carried 
out, announced to an astonished world 
that the period of fifteen years had not 
even begun to run by 1923. There was 
further grave suspicion that agents, acting 
with the cognizance either of France or 
of some of her representatives on the 
Rhine, were fomenting an agitation in 
the Rhineland for the purpose of creating 
a separate Rhineland Republic. The Ger- 
man police were powerless in the face of 
hooligans, calling themselves Separatists, 
who, under French protection, terrorized 
whole areas in the Palatinate and in the 
Rhine Provinces. 

The European situation indeed appeared 
hopeless in 1923. Monsieur Poincaré 
seemed to have but one idea, and that was 
to bind Germany tighter and tighter, ren- 
dering her helpless, and never to spare a 
pin-prick to the prostrate giant. And yet 
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it seemed evident that in time France’s 
power, physical and financial, to mount a 
perpetual guard over Germany, was bound 
to come to an end, and that then that 
country would seek fearful retribution 
for what she had suffered at French hands, 
And that time might not have been go 
long delayed, for the policy pursued by 
France during this period, dictated as it 
was by panic, was alienating her Allies of 
the war, and public opinion in England 
especially, stimulated by the additional 
distress caused by Monsieur Poincaré’s 
Ruhr policy, was moving further and 
further away from France month by 
month. 


Return to Reason 


But happily in France itself conscious- 
ness of the danger of the policy she was 
pursuing began to appear. People began 
to wonder where the Poincaré policy was 
leading. The Ruhr occupation, which was 
to have paid for reparation, was costing 
and not yielding money. The amount of 
men France had to maintain under the 
colors for the sake of carrying out this 
policy of force was a burden that was 
keenly felt, and Frenchmen began to 
wonder what was to be the end of it all. 

Fortunately, for the sake of peace, the 
general election held in France in 1924 
brought in to power men who realized 
that a permanent peace could not be based 
purely on force, that the relation between 
victor and vanquished could not be end- 
lessly prolonged, and that without aban- 
doning the thesis that in so far as was 
possible the aggressor should pay for some 
of the harm he had done, yet that the 
havoc wrought had been on such a gigantic 
scale that it required the co-operation of 
all to set the world on its feet again, and 
that a period ought to be envisaged when 
Europe would be ruled by men ready to 
work and co-operate with each other. 


Attitude in Great Britain 


Meanwhile, what had been the attitude 
of England? 

Of all the Allies, owing to her deter- 
mination to discharge her financial obliga- 
tions, the period of recovery was hardest 
for her. Crushed by taxation, her agricul- 
tural industry in desperate plight, the 
streets of her greet cities filled with col- 
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umns of unemployed, she had plenty of 
problems at home. Nevertheless, she 
watched with grave anxiety the trend of 
events in Europe, and her government, 
backed by public opinion, had shown both 
France and Belgium plainly how strongly 
she disapproved of their policy, culminat- 
ing in the occupation of the Ruhr, which 
occupation she went so far as to declare 
illegal. From then onward, and for so 
long as the Ruhr was occupied, England 
refused to take any interest in the ques- 
tion of French security, and indeed her 
efforts in this direction had had little 
enough encouragement in the past. She 
had felt that although the Anglo-Ameri- 
can pact offered to France in 1919 had 
lapsed, yet as that country had conceded 
so much during the negotiation of the 
Peace Treaty on the faith of ultimately 
receiving the military support of her Al- 
lies, that, so far as lay in her power, Eng- 
land was in honor bound to do what she 
could to compensate her for the loss of 
this assurance. At the Conference of 
Cannes, therefore, in 1921, the French 
Government was offered by Great Britain 
a form of treaty of limited duration by 
which the French eastern frontiers were 
guaranteed. The then Prime Minister of 
France, Monsieur Briand, accepted these 
proposals as a basis of discussion, but 
Monsieur Poincaré succeeded in over- 
throwing the Briand Government and in 
taking his place. He rejected these pro- 
posals, as he considered they did not go 
far enough. The British then at the Con- 
ference of Genoa made an attempt to ar- 
rive at a general settlement, inviting both 
Germans and Russians to participate, but 
either the idea was premature or the prob- 
lems were unripe for solution on this 
basis. Monsieur Poincaré, the chief op- 
ponent of Mr. Lloyd George at Genoa, 
was bitterly opposed to this wider concep- 
tion, and the British Government, of 
which Mr. Lloyd George was head, shortly 
afterward fell. Mr. Bonar Law, who suc- 
ceeded him as Prime Minister, in January, 
1923, made proposals to the French, with 
a View to meeting the financial differences 
between the two countries. This was a 
most generous offer, which was, however, 
not understood by the French, and which 
is only mentioned here, as Monsieur Poin- 
caré immediately afterward decided with 
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Belgium upon occupying the Ruhr in spite 
of the British Government’s protests. 
This situation lasted until the Dawes 
Commission had reported, and Monsieur 
Herriot, who had succeeded Monsieur 
Poincaré, evacuated that region. 

England’s overtures to France had been 
repelled, but her own vital interests made 
it a matter of profound concern to her to 
deal eventually with a problem which was 
not likely to be solved without her help. 

England’s position in all European mat- 
ters is anything but an easy one. She her- 
self is a European nation closely affected 
by events on the Continent. She is but 
one, however, of the group of free nations 
forming the British Empire. Questions 
of war and peace affect them all equally. 
They have all a right to equal consulta- 
tion, and these great young nations, living 
under different conditions, at immense 
distances away, find it hard to realize the 
difficulties and problems of Europe. 
Their tendency has been to hold aloof and 
to beg the mother country not to commit 
herself to European entanglements, and a 
large section of opinion in England, re- 
sponding to the opinion of the Dominions 
overseas, has preached a policy of isolation. 

Unfortunately for England and for the 
British Empire, far from being able to 
isolate herself from Europe, England is 
today more closely bound to that continent 
than ever before. Even in the centuries 
that have passed, protected as she was by 
the Channel, having remained free from 
invasion for a thousand years, she has 
nevertheless inevitably become involved in 
conflicts of any magnitude in Europe, 
since, sooner or later, her vital interests as 
a European nation have been affected. 

If this was true in the past, how much 
truer is it now when modern invention 
has diminished distances and shrunken 
space? England used to be as safe from 
invasion or from attack as America is 
today, but time has reduced the Channel 
to a mere ditch, and the Atlantic Ocean 
to what the Channel used to be. 

England remains an island, with the 
difficulties of supply that position in- 
volves, but the sea is no longer the all- 
protecting barrier it once was, for with 
her shores within fifteen minutes’ flight 
of France, with some of her southern 
towns within gunshot range, it is an un- 
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pleasant reality that an enemy in whose 
hands were the Channel ports of the Low 
countries and of France, using these as 
submarine bases, could make the supply- 
ing of the southern counties and of 
London an impossibility and could there- 
fore starve England out in a few weeks’ 
time, for she has never more than a 
month’s supply of foodstuffs within her 
borders, and year in and year out her in- 
habitants are fed on five days out of seven 
by supplies drawn from abroad. 

In these circumstances England cannot 
but take from motives of self-protection a 
most lively interest in those European 
problems which may affect peace. Her 
people are too politically-minded not to 
see the danger, and they will look for the 
minimum insurance they will have to pay 
to maintain peace. 

Nothing, however, will induce the Brit- 
ish public to consent to any commitments 
in Eastern Europe. England will natur- 
ally do everything in her power to main- 
tain peace in that as in every other part 
of the world, but she cannot and will not 
be inveigled into guaranteeing these to 
her distant frontiers. 

The protection of the French frontier, 
however, is another matter. She has to 
consider whether the crossing of the Rhine 
by a hostile army is not a direct threat to 
England. If, as seems evident, she is 
forced to the conclusion that such an act 
would imperil her vital interests, then the 
question of preventing such an act, and 
consequently the question of French se- 
curity, becomes of the first moment to her. 


A Way Out 


It is to be hoped that the foregoing 
has made it clear that security is the key- 
note to Europe’s problems, that most of 
the errors in post-war policy have been 
due to the fact that security has been 
wanting, and that until that want is sup- 
plied all hope of a reduction of arma- 
ments is illusory; Europe will not disarm 
until she feels safe. 

This being established, it remains to 
consider what is the most hopeful pro- 
posal to meet the situation. 

Several attempts, notably the Treaty of 
Mutual Guarantee and the ill-fated Pro- 
tocol, have already been made to draw up 
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a general scheme for security, but all these 
attempts have failed. 

The reason for this failure is perhaps 
that these schemes embraced too wide a 
field, a field of which every spuare foot 
bristled with individual difficulties. 

By tackling these difficulties severally, 
there will be far more hope of reaching a 
satisfactory final settlement. 

The proposal put forward here is to 
isolate the most difficult question of all, 
that of the relations between France and 
Germany, and by dealing with that, make 
of it the foundation stone upon which the 
whole structure of world peace may be 
built up. Enough has been said of the 
preponderating importance in European 
affairs of the question of French security, 
and also of the importance of this question 
to England, to make it clear that if this 
problem is solved, it is not too much to 
hope that it will make a general settlement 
possible, and will advance very consider- 
ably the day when a reduction of arma- 
ments can be hoped for. 

The Rhine has always been a bone of 
contention between France and Germany. 
It has been shown how since the armistice 
French apprehensions have centered in 
the fear that Germany might again in the 
future, as she has twice done in the past, 
use the river as a great jumping-off 
ground from which to attack her neighbor. 

If instead of being a source of distrust 
and suspicion the Rhineland area can be 
made an impassible barrier which neither 


.French nor German troops can surmount, 


if it can be made impossible that the 
sereen which the river affords should be 
used for purposes of aggression; in other 
words, if it can be made impossible that 
there should ever be war between France 
and Germany on their common frontier, 
we shall have gone very far toward the 
goal we have set ourselves. 

That this can be done it is the object of 
this paper to establish. 

The essence of the solution proposed is 
to establish a really effective demilitarized 
zone for the Rhineland. 


Demilitarization 


The principle of demilitarized zones is 
a simple one. It is based on the concep- 
tion that to create a zone between coun- 
tries in which no armed forces can move 
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and in which no fortifications can be 
erected, should render frontier incidents 
impossible and will therefore do much to 
prevent those sudden conflicts which so 
often occur when in a period of political 
tension armed forces animated with ha- 
tred, or at least with distrust of each other, 
stand face to face across the frontier line. 

But it is possible to make of demilitar- 
ized zones not merely a means of avoiding 
or postponing the final spark that starts 
a conflict, important as that would be, but 
to make of them in themselves an im- 
portant guarantee of peace. 

An important consideration which 
should be borne in mind is that if great 
precautions are required at first, if in 
dealing with the case of two countries one 
or both of which is in positive fear of an 
overwhelming attack by its neighbor 
across the zone, special measures are 
necessary, this is so only because the idea 
is new. It is to be hoped that in time 
practically all guarantees within the zone 
can be withdrawn, for when the idea has 
become firmly anchored in men’s minds 
that under no circumstances can such a 
zone be violated, that to do so would be an 
unspeakable crime against humanity, then 
the sense of justice of the world will be a 
more effective guarantee than any special 
measures which the ingenuity of man may 
be able to devise. But that time is not yet. 

When dealing with the proposal en- 
visaged for the Rhineland zone, it will be 
made clear what is meant by such “special 
measures.” 

An important advantage of the demili- 
tarized zone idea is that it gets over one 
of the greatest difficulties that interna- 
tional lawyers have encountered, that of 
defining an act of aggression. 

For instance, is a mobilization an act 
of aggression? Does a political attitude 
such as that adopted by Austria toward 
Serbia in July, 1924, constitute an act of 
aggression? Should a nation provoked as 
Serbia was provoked, and threatened as 
she was threatened, be considered as an 
aggressor if she takes military precau- 
tions? The difficulties are endless. 


Historical Aspects of the Rhine Problem 


The Rhine has always been a problem 
since the dawn of history. 
The defensive line that mighty river 
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afforded has often in the past tempted 
nations to stretch out and to expand to 
what was so obviously a strong natural 
frontier. 

It has been so since Roman days, but 
the Rhine has never been an effective fron- 
tier for long, so true is it that rivers are 
but seldom political barriers and do not 
like mountains divide nations. 

As soon as France emerged from the 
turmoil of the Middle Ages, tottering still 
under the strain of terrible civil wars, 
she turned her gaze to the Rhine. It was 
almost her first thought as a united na- 
tion. For ages there had been no ques- 
tion of the Rhine, there had been a period 
of dark decline under the later Carlo- 
vingian kings, followed by a period of 
steady, relentless expansion. The tiny 
province of the Isle de France was the 
nucleus of the new kingdom, conquered 
or won province by province and town by 
town. The fearful ordeal of the Hundred 
Years’ War had been long forgotten, but 
Louis XIII had but just affirmed his hold 
over his rebellious Protestant subjects 
when his great Minister Richelieu died, 
and we read in his testament that his aim 
had been to restore to Gaul her natural 
frontier, the Rhine. 

This ambition, left as a bequest to the 
following reign, was not forgotten. But 
unfortunately for France, Louis XIV’s 
idea of Gaul far exceeded those of the 
prudent and wily cardinal. To him, no 
doubt, by Gaul was meant the immense 
Empire of Charles the Great. 

Be that as it may, he evolved a new 
policy. 

He had conquered and ravaged the 
Rhine and annexed Alsace and Lorraine; 
the question was how to make sure of the 
river as a barrier, flowing as it did 
amongst purely German populations 
which politically defied absorption, for the 
time being at least. To meet this problem 
he therefore invented the Rhenish League 
of 1658. 

The Rhine could not be his; he made 
sure it should be no one else’s. What 
better plan than to insure that the river 
should flow through States almost as 
numerous as the pebbles of its bed, divided 
against each other, dominated and ma- 
neuvered with the utmost ease by the 
autocrat who reigned without question or 
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demur over France? Jealousy, which has 
been described as a kind of friendship 
between women, was to be given as a 
handmaiden to Old Father Rhine to help 
him control his unruly subjects. 

The League, however, the dike of se- 
curity on which such high hopes were 
founded, was swept away by the enormous 
tide of the final defeat that marked the 
end of the old king’s ambitions. The 
hopes of earlier days had fled with youth, 
and as he said to Marshal Villeroy, “Mon- 
sieur le Marechal, on n’est plus heureux 
a notre age.” 

But the idea of the Rhine as the fron- 
tier for France was not abandoned. 

After the Revolution, whose destinies 
were presided over by the Goddess of 
Reason, had given France the frontier 
dreamed of by a cardinal, Napoleon, heir 
to the conquests of ’89, bolstered up the 
immensely strong frontier by the creation 
of the Confederation du Rhin (1806-14). 

France at last seemed safe. Not only 
did she extend to the Rhine, but she pos- 
sessed powerful outposts beyond. 

We all know how completely this but- 
tress was shattered when the Napoleonic 
edifice collapsed, and how futile this bar- 
rier proved against the anger of the na- 
tions when they rose to smash an unbear- 
able tyranny. 

The system of small States, quarrelsome 
custodians of the vital river, had utterly 
failed, never’ to be revived save in the 
minds of certain ill-inspired French offi- 
cials, who last year disported themselves in 
the Palatinate and other neighboring 
places, seeking to stir up Separatist agi- 
tation. 

After the Napoleonic era there was no 
question of the Rhine for many years in a 
France set on her feet by her old enemies, 
and it was not until Napoleon III, “Na- 
poleon le Petit,” as Victor Hugo called 
him, embarked on schemes of expansion 
intended primarily to cover his own fatal 
weakness at home, that the Rhine mirage 
began to delude the mind of the entourage 
of Bonaparte Minimus. 

So the French army sallied forth, pre- 
pared for conquest, with the last button 
sewn on to the gaiter of the smallest 
drummer boy, declared Marshal Leboeuf, 
only to find that pipe-clay and bright 
equipment were no match for strategy 
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and training, and that buttons, however 
tightly sewn on to gaiters, could not in- 
sure that the legs they were attached to 
should step in triumph down the Sieges 
Allee and Unter den Linden. 

Von Moltke had understood the real 
underlying principles of Napoleonic strat- 
egy. He had realized the possibilities of 
the Rhine as a Place d’Armes. Behind 
that incomparable screen the armies were 
mobilized, from its bridgeheads they sal- 
lied forth. Sure of their base, secure 
against attack during the dangerous 
period when a mob of civilians is being 
transformed into an army, their generals 
could elect at leisure and with deadly 
certainty the points at which they meant 
to hurl their troops, the channels along 
which the main bodies were to force their 
way, shooting forth with the irresistible 
force of surprise from behind the great 
secretive river. 

The Rhine gave the initiative to the in- 
vader. The German army, sheltered be- 
hind it, could attack on any point it might 
select, thus reducing the French to the 
defensive, and in the weakness that posi- 
tion involved forcing them to rely on the 
construction of ponderous and expensive 
fortresses along the most probable line of 
an enemy’s advance. 

We all know how, subsequent to 1870, 
the Germans built strategic railways and 
turned the Rhineland into the greatest 
jumping-off place an army has ever had, 
and with what skill they took advantage 
of the favorable position they had care- 
fully exploited. 

And at the end of the World War, in 
1918, when the forces of the world were 
at last pressing back the invader, how 
many people knew or dreamt of the 
thoughts in the minds of the Allied gen- ¢ 
erals when they had to consider what 
action they would take if the German 
retreat continued and they had to face 
the Rhine. I am sure I am saying what 
any soldier will endorse, that had it been 
necessary to pursue Prussian militarism 
beyond the Rhine, that river would have 
proved a formidable obstacle, even to the 
most modern weapons, supported by vic- 
torious armies, strengthened and revivified 
by the appearance of corps upon corps of 
entirely fresh American troops. 
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Based Upon Good-will 


So the end of the war left the problem 
of the Rhine unsolved; it remains today, 
what it has always been, a formidable 
military obstacle with great strategic pos- 
sibilities to whomsoever is master of its 
course. During its long history every 
method known to the ingenuity of man 
has been tried with a view to making it 
into an absolute and safe barrier, but ex- 
perience has shown that, like the castles 
erected during the Middle Ages, the edi- 
fice built primarily for protection was 
bound to become a threat and a menace to 
the neighborhood. Now the Rhine has 
once more become, in the eyes of the 
Latins, what it was 2,000 years ago, the 
great potential barrier against Germanic 
invasion. The proposals set forth in this 
paper have for their purpose the solution 
of this age-old problem. 

Demilitarized zones, without doing 
away with these difficulties, simplify them 
considerably. An aggressor is he who 
first violates the zone, and the principle of 
common law is absorbed into international 
relations. The law of the civilized world 
is that no matter what the provocation 
may be no man is entitled to avenge him- 
self by personal violence. He must have 
recourse to the courts of law of his coun- 
try. In the same way, if demilitarized 
zones become really effective, no nation, 
however provoked, will be entitled to vio- 
late them. It can appeal to the interna- 
tional tribunals that exist. The League 
of Nations can ultimately decide to allow 
a nation to have recourse to arms, but 
nothing would justify any nation, how- 
ever righteous its cause, in violating such 
a zone before the decision of the League 
had been made known. . 

Demilitarized zones are likely to appeal 
to the public opinion of the world, since 
the principle is of universal application, 
merely requiring modification in particu- 
lar cases owing to geographical or other 
local considerations. Indeed it may well 
be that demilitarized zones may prove to 
be in the future the solution of most fron- 
tier problems. 

But the application of the principle 
cannot be successful unless the zones are 
freely accepted by the parties concerned, 
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as a contract entered into between them- 
selves to avoid a conflict in the future; in 
other words, any such arrangement would 
nave to be reciprocal. 


Defects in the Treaty 


The Treaty of Versailles in the follow- 
ing articles establishes a demilitarized 
zone for the Rhineland: 


Article 42 


Germany is forbidden to maintain or con- 
struct any fortifications either on the left 
bank of the Rhine or on the right bank to the 
west of a line drawn 50 kilometers to the 
east of the Rhine. 


Article 43 


In the area defined above the maintenance 
and assembly of armed forces, either perma- 
nently or temporarily, and military maneu- 
vers of any kind, as well as the upkeep of all 
permanent works for mobilization, are in the 
same way forbidden. 


Article 44 


In case Germany violates in any manner 
whatever the provisions of articles 42 and 43 
she shall be regarded as committing a hostile 
act against the Powers signatories of the 
treaty, and as calculated to disturb the peace 
of the world. 


Why is it that these clauses of the 
treaty are not satisfactory? 

In the first place, they transgress the 
important principle that an instrument of 
this kind should not be unilateral. This 
demilitarization is imposed upon Germany 
without any reciprocity whatever. 

In the second place, unilateral though 
they are, they have absolutely failed to 
carry out the object for which they were 
designed, that is, to give France security. 

The reason for this failure is that this 
portion of the French frontier, the most 
vital portion, is thus merely protected by 
an area which the Germans, whom the 
French cannot and will not trust, have 
undertaken to keep free of troops and 
fortifications; the guarantee of France’s 
Allies does not even extend to saying that 
they will consider the infringement of this 
zone a casus belli, and there is no inspec- 
tion of any kind stipulated for, to ascer- 
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tain whether or not the Germans are car- 
rying out their undertakings. In other 
words, the French feel as if a vital means 
of access into the very heart of their 
country lies wide open, in the face of an 
enemy who has often made use of this 
very road to attack her by. 

It is evident, therefore, that it is neces- 
sary to enlarge or supplement these clauses 
so as to remove these objections. 

French fears are largely based on mili- 
tary considerations. A glance at the map 
will explain. 

The Rhine from Switzerland to Stras- 
bourg divides France and Germany ; from 
Strasbourg to Holland it flows through 
purely German territory. We need not 
concern ourselves with the river between 
the Swiss frontier and Strasbourg, since 
there it forms the frontier between France 
and Germany, and further, save at Belfort, 
the country is most unsuitable to the 
movement of large bodies of troops. 
North of Strasbourg, however, the river 
assumes the greatest possible military im- 
portance. 

At present, should the Germans intend 
a war of revenge on the French, there is 
no material obstacle whatsoever to prevent 
their seizing the Rhine. Assuming they 
had specifically observed the clauses of the 
treaty until the moment when they de- 
cided to attack, all they would have to do 
would be to send forth raiding parties to 
seize the Rhine passages. These would 
be followed up by troops to hold these 
passages, and the Rhine, with all that this 
implies, would be in German hands. The 
French would have much further to go, 
across hostile and difficult country, to 
reach the river, and would inevitably be 
forestalled by the Germans. 

It is necessary to understand the advan- 
tages the Germans would derive if they 
carried out such a plan. Once the Rhine 
and its passages are held all troop move- 
ments, however intricate, can take place in 
absolute secrecy behind the screen the 
river affords. The enormous advantage an 


enemy possessing the passages of the 
Rhine has was proved by Germany in 1870 
and 1914: they proved that possessing the 
great river and its passages, masters of the 
most intricate railway systems in the 
world—the Rhine railways were built in 
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the first instance with the objective of 
strategic concentration and movement of 
troops—they could hurl their armies at 
points chosen by themselves and thereby 
thrown their opponents on the defensive, 
which, as everybody knows, is the greatest 
advantage a commander can hope for. 
That is why Marshal Foch pressed so hard 
to be allowed to maintain a French army 
on the Rhine permanently, for he claimed 
that France could only be satisfactorily 
defended on the Rhine, meaning thereby 
that to deprive the German army of the 
use of that river was the best possible de- 
fense France could have. Were the Rhine 
from Strasbourg to the Dutch frontier to 
be rendered impassible to armed forces, an 
enormous advantage would therefore be 
derived by the French, for they would 
have between themselves and the Germans 
the two neutral States of Switzerland and 
Holland, both prepared to resist sturdily 
the attack of an invader, and in the area 
extending between those two countries, 
which comprises the dangerous area of the 
Belgian and French frontiers, a band of 
territory would be created protected by an 
international guarantee, implemented as 
set forth below. 


Details of the Proposal 


The whole Rhineland area as defined by 
article 42 of the treaty, would be placed 
under the supervision of the League of 
Nations, and the members of the League 
would undertake to go to war against any 
country violating this zone. This super- 
vision would, of course, not entail any in- 
terference with German sovereignty, or 
with the liberty of the inhabitants of the 
area, and would be exercised merely for 
the purpose of seeing that the demilitari- 
zation was effective. 

The League would appoint a permanent 
commission which would reside in the 
zone. This commission would, in the first 
instance, see that the clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles above referred to were 
strictly observed. 

It would be a matter for discussion 
whether international troops or some other 
representatives of the League should be 
appointed, but small posts of some kind 
would be permanently stationed at the 
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more important points of entry into the 
zone. By their presence these men would 
remind all and sundry that to enter the 
zone meant to enter into armed conflict 
with the League. The moral guarantee 
thus afforded would be very considerable, 
for it is one thing to penetrate an empty 
zone, however protected by treaty, so as 
to get at your enemy on their side of it, 
but it is quite another to enter into imme- 
diate armed conflict with the representa- 
tives of all the guaranteeing nations. 

As has already been stated, an army in 
possession of the bridges of the Rhine 
would be in a most favorable position. To 
counteract this, to remove the temptation 
to seize them, small posts of engineers 
would be permanently posted on all the 
Rhine bridges, whose duty it would be to 
blow these bridges up without further or- 
ders upon the zone being violated. Engi- 
ners would also be posted on those bridges 
and tunnels leading into the zone, who 
would treat them in exactly the same way, 
and road bridges leading into the zone 
would be so constructed as not to be able 
to bear heavy tanks or heavy guns. The 
strategic railways of the Rhine, already re- 
ferred to, built by the Germans, especially 
with a view to the rapid concentration of 
troops, would have to be specially dealt 
with, and it is suggested that a small ex- 
pert staff should be appointed which would 
have as its duty to insure that the railways 
be not adapted to the use of an army bent 
on invasion. All existing plant installed 
by the Germans for this purpose and not 
necessary to the commercial use of the 
railways, would be destroyed. 

The question of policing the zone would 
always be a difficult one, for recent history 
shows how a well-ordered police force can 
be rapidly transformed into a military 
force of the first order. So vast an area, 
comprising some ten millions of people, 
cannot remain without police. In fact, it 
1s necessary that the police force should be 
particularly strong, since it is essential 
that it should be able to deal with all emer- 
gencies, so that no neighboring nation 
should have the temptation or the pretext 
of interfering in case of serious civil dis- 
turbance to invade the zone. It is sug- 
gested that the police force, which must be 
purely German, since it would otherwise 
be unable to deal with the German popula- 
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tion, should be recruited entirely from the 
inhabitants of the Rhineland, to remove 
all suspicion of Prussian interference. It 
might be considered whether this force 
should be under the supervision of the 
League, or even whether the higher ap- 
pointments might not either be made by 
the Commission or at least with its sanc- 
tion. 

It is sometimes said that owing to mod- 
ern conditions a demilitarized zone such 
as that suggested would be of little value, 
since it can be flown over. Such an objec- 
tion is quite invalid, as any soldier knows. 
The day has not yet come when armies can 
be transported by air. No nation in its 
senses would commit so obvious an act of 
aggression, put itself in the wrong and 
give away its intentions, if such an act of 
aggression, be it on a small or be it on a 
huge scale, were not immediately followed 
up by an army to take advantage of the 
destruction and disturbance wrought by 
the air attack. An air attack passing over 
the demilitarized zone must, therefore, in- 
evitably be followed by a violation of that 
zone by troops. 

It goes without saying that flying over 
the zone would entail exactly the same 
penalties as transgressing its borders. It 
might be worth while to station a few 
aéroplanes in the zone, under the authority 
of the League Commission, for air police 
purposes. Such a provision might have 
considerable moral importance. 

The merest outline of the scheme pro- 
posed has been given, since in a matter of 
this kind very considerable alterations and 
concessions by both sides are necessary be- 
fore a final draft can be worked out, but 
it is claimed that on the basis of these 
proposals the maximum of security can be 
given to France. She can never hold the 
Rhine herself, but her reason for wanting 
to do so was to protect herself from at- 
tack. This protection is taken off her own 
shoulders and placed upon those of the 
members of the League of Nations. More- 
over, by the means suggested above, it is 
made impossible for Germany to derive 
any advantage from an attempt to seize 
the Rhine for purposes of aggression. 


Not a Unilateral Plan 


Having dealt with the manner of ren- 
dering the zone effective from the point of 
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view of French security, it remains to deal 
with the other aspect from which the 
articles of the Treaty of Versailles are un- 
satisfactory—that is, that they are uni- 
lateral. 

One of the greatest advantages claimed 
for these suggestions is that an oppor- 
tunity is given of modifying the unilateral 
aspect of these clauses, which it is super- 
fluous to say will not under any circum- 
stances be abandoned by France. At 
present Germany has to submit the Rhine- 
land to a special régime without any sort 
of compensation. 

The proposals envisaged above would 
entail that Germany would be asked, in the 
name of world peace, to undertake obliga- 
tions over and above those to which she is 
committed by the treaty. As there is 
nothing whatever to compel her to accept 
anything not contained in the treaty, she 
would naturally only agree to an arrange- 
ment giving her compensation for any 
extra concessions which she might consent 
to make. 

The sort of arrangement that is sug- 
gested as fair is that if the process of 
transforming the clauses of the treaty so 
as to give France security, some extra 
concessions have to be asked of Germany, 
France should be asked as a gesture of 
good-will to demilitarize some of her own 
territory and to submit it to the same 
régime as that suggested for the Rhine- 
land. 

It is not possible to ask France to de- 
militarize a corresponding area to the 
Rhineland (7. e., Alsace-Lorraine) for 
military reasons, for this would entail 
her having to destroy what is practically 
her one line of defense, the line of Stras- 
bourg-Metz, which cannot be used for pur- 
poses of aggression. The only alternative 
defensive line of Toul-Verdun, now dis- 
mantled, would if the line Strasbourg- 
Metz were demilitarized have to be re- 
erected at vast expense, and if once broken 
through by an invading army leaves the 
plains of Champagne and therefore Paris 
open to an invader. But France might 


well be asked to demilitarize the Depart- 
ment of the Haut Rhin and a band of ter- 
ritory ten kilometers wide on the French 
side of the frontier, and to place this area 
under the supervision of the same Com- 
mission of the League of Nations as would 
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have the Rhineland in charge, and this 
might be accepted by Germany as an 
equivalent for the extra sacrifice de- 
manded of her. It is, after all, very much 
to her advantage that France should feel 
secure, and there is nothing humiliating 
to her national pride in the proposals 
outlined. 

It is obvious that the area which it is 
suggested that France should demilitarize 
is less extensive than the area demilitar- 
ized by Germany, but it must always be 
remembered that if no change takes place, 
Germany is bound by her undertakings 
under the Treaty of Versailles to keep de- 
militarized an area as large as Belgium, 
and that she has agreed to this. 

It is most curious to note that a very 
similar proposal to this was put forward 
by the great French statesman Guizot in a 
letter which he wrote to Mr. Gladstone 
which was published in the Times news- 
paper of January 26, 1871. 

He writes: 


“Why should not the two great States 
(France and Prussia) establish a military 
neutrality between certain portions of their 
respective territories; that is, prohibit fort- 
resses, arsenals, and military stores through- 
out a certain district in which they made no 
political change whatever? For example, 
why should not the two banks of the Rhine 
cease to be a standing menace to France and 
Prussia, and cease throughout a given length 
and breadth to bristle with fortresses and 
cannons. There can be no doubt that such 
a stipulation, if it is to be really just and 
valuable, must be reciprocal. . . Nothing 
could give a more certain proof that both 
France and Prussia are anxious to secure 
a real and lasting peace. We must 
not delude ourselves with the hope of making 
war impossible; we must be content to try 
to make it difficult and obviously wrong. 
When we do so we shall have attained the 
maximum of human power and wisdom in 
this direction.” 


What makes this suggestion particularly 
interesting is Guizot’s insistence on the 
importance of reciprocity. You will note 
how very reasonable he is, but then Paris 
was being besieged at the time, a situa- 
tion which makes for reasonableness. 

This suggestion affords a valuable prece- 
dent. If France, invaded, beaten, almost 
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begging for mercy, could still suggest to 
Prussia a reciprocal arrangement, and 
ask her, the victor, to consent to demilitar- 
izing some of her own territory, for the 
sake of permanent peace, then surely it is 
not too much today, and for the same rea- 
sons, to ask of France, as Guizot asked of 
Prussia, to demilitarize some of her own 
territory, and this only an area far less 
important than that suggested to Prussia 
in this communication to Mr. Gladstone. 


Previous Examples of Demilitarized Zones 


This plan for demilitarization is no new 
idea. Demilitarized zones have been estab- 
lished in the past. For example: 

In 1816 a treaty was negotiated between 
Great Britain and the United States, lim- 
iting naval armaments on the Great Lakes, 
which treaty is still in force between the 
United States and Canada. 

In 1894 a demilitarized zone was estab- 
lished between the frontiers of Burma and 
Tibet, extending to ten miles on each side 
of the frontier. 

In 1905, by treaty between Norway and 
Sweden, their common frontier was de- 
militarized, all fortifications save those 
possessing historic interest being de- 
stroyed. 

In 1905, also, a proposal was put for- 
ward for the demilitarization of the Alps 
by France and Italy. In consequence, the 
French Parliament reduced their military 
budget by 100,000 francs, and the Italians 
followed suit. 

The Pacific Agreement between the 
United States and Japan establishes a 
kind of neutral belt of islands between 
these two countries, thus withdrawing the 
armed frontier so as to reduce to a mini- 
mum the possibility of friction. 

The Aland Islands were very success- 
fully demilitarized by the League of Na- 
tions in 1921. 

The Treaty of Lausanne, 1923, estab- 
lishes demilitarized zones along the littoral 
of the Straits, and between Turkey, Bul- 
garia, and Greece. 


Concluding Remark 


We trust that enough has been said to 
prove to any fair-minded person that the 
scheme above outlined is worthy of careful 
consideration. 
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As has been said, before it could be 
adopted in its final form a very great deal 
of discussion would, of course, be neces- 
sary, and objections put forward on both 
sides would have to be met and compensa- 
tion offered wherever necessary. 

But as the idea contains principles 
which can give nations security, that es- 
sential forerunner of disarmament, and as 
its basis is fair-play and equal sacrifice for 
equal privilege, it is a plan which can 
properly commend itself to free people 
who have faith that if blundering, falter- 
ing mankind be given a chance to develop 
in peace it is possible to hope that in time 
war will become a thing of the past. 

Moreover, arrangements such as the one 
suggested have another enormous advan- 
tage from the point of view of our great 
democracies: they always see things sim- 
ply, and want simple issues to judge upon ; 
the man in the street in Berlin or Paris or 
Chicago can perfectly well understand 
that a band of territory has been set apart 
between two nations, and that it is against 
the law of humanity for any one to trans- 
gress it with armed force. The peoples 
can realize the advantage of this, and they 
will also appreciate that the greater the 
number of nations subscribing to this ar- 
rangement, deciding to underwrite these 
security bonds, the greater chance will 
there be of the zones never being violated. 
In fact, to guarantee zones such as this is 
probably the cheapest form of premium 
that can be paid for peace. 

War has always been one of the worst 
inflictions of humanity, worse than the 
worst form of epidemics known to man- 
kind, since the human race is irretrievably 
weakened thereby, the best and strongest 
being sacrificed. War has assumed such 
formidable proportions that it may well 
be doubted whether civilization, which 
rocked at its base during the last conflict, 
might well sink into chaos had it to face 
such an ordeal again. 

It is, therefore, the duty of all to con- 
sider earnestly what can be done to save 
humanity from the abyss of despair into 
which new wars might fling it, and to 
work so that our children, and our chil- 
dren’s children shall in peace and security 
be able to co-operate with every human 
being the world over for the improvement 
of mankind. 
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IS DISARMAMENT POSSIBLE* 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


tinues to flow over this question. 
Listening, one gathers an impression of 
confusion, of wonder that so many words 
can leave the inquiry unanswered. 


An Old Question 


Many of the attempts to reply to this 
question have been noble and inspiring. 
Such men as Immanuel Kant and Jeremy 
Bentham assumed that disarmament is 
possible. 

On the twelfth of August, 1898, Count 
Mouravieff, Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, handed to the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at Saint Petersburg a prophetic, 
and now an historic, letter, in which he 
said: “In checking these increasing arma- 
ments and in seeking the means of avert- 
ing the calamities which threaten the en- 
tire world lies the supreme duty today 
resting upon all States.” It was this cir- 
cular note, familiarly known as the Czar’s 
Rescript, out of which grew the first peace 
conference at The Hague in 1899. 

January 8, 1918, President Wilson gave 
to a joint session of the Congress his con- 
ception of “the only possible program” 
for the peace of the world. Item num- 
ber 4 of those fourteen points called for 
“adequate guarantees given and taken 
that national armaments will be reduced 
to the lowest point consistent with domes- 
tic safety.” Article 8 of the covenant of 
the League of Nations recognizes that the 
maintenance of peace requires the same 
thing. Article 23 of the same covenant 
provides that members of the League 
agree to entrust the League with the gen- 
eral supervision of the trade in arms and 
ammunition. Delegates from many States 
are trying to carry out this provision at a 
meeting in Geneva at this very moment. 
Under Article 8, the members of the 
League agree that the manufacture, by 
private enterprise, of munitions and im- 
plements of war is open to grave objec- 
tion. As an eyewitness of the plenary 
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sessions of the Paris Conference, I gath- 
ered the clear impression that this last 
was the one principle upon which all of 
the delegates agreed with some show of 
enthusiasm. 

The Washington Conference of 1921 
was called “to relieve humanity of the 
crushing burden created by competition 
in armaments.” 

It was my lot to witness the energy and 
devotion put into the “Protocol” at Ge- 
neva last fall. The object of this protocol 
was to facilitate the reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments. The three watch- 
words of the document were security, 
arbitration, and the reduction of arma- 
ments. 

It must be granted that Miltonic labors 
and intent studies have been put into the 
attempts to answer the question, Is dis- 
armament possible ? 


Yet Armaments Increase 


And yet the building of armaments 
goes on apace. This is true of all the 
larger powers and of nearly all of the 
smaller. The increase of cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines, and of lethal gases 
is a fact of common knowledge. There 
are on the way in Great Britain, the 
United States, Japan, France, and Italy— 
all parties to the Washington Confer- 
ence—42 cruisers, 121 destroyers, and 126 
submarines. Since the armistice the total 
has been 345. Formerly our gunmakers 
were trying to produce guns to pierce any 
armor; at the same time the makers of 
armor were trying to produce a covering 
for ships that would be proof against any 
projectile. Now the competition is be- 
tween the designers and the diplomats, 
the designers laboring to increase navy 
efficiency under the terms of a treaty set 
up by the diplomats—a treaty calculated 
to decrease the navy. Every effort to be 
ready for a maximum danger on the sea, 
on the land, or in the air continues with 
the same old feverish anxiety. 

So our question, Is disarmament pos- 
sible? remains unanswered. And natu- 
rally one wonders why. 
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Reasons for Our Confusion 


One of the reasons undoubtedly is a cer- 
tain lack of precision in the use of words 
as we talk about the problem-—-a vweak- 
ness, it must be confessed, that sux:etimes 
affects discussion. 

Just what does the question mean? It 
may be interpreted to mean, Can the 
United States of America disarm and set 
an example to the rest of the world? If 
the question means that, most of us would 
unhesitatingly say, No. Indeed, such a 
question is of interest only to the mystic 
or the dialectician. It can be of no im- 
portance in serious discussion, for it is of 
no interest to persons responsible for our 
foreign policies. Confirmed pleader for 
an international peace with justice that I 
am, I cannot conceive that our United 
States of America could now do away with 
her army or her navy with safety to her- 
self, or, for that matter, with any advan- 
tage to the cause of a desirable interna- 
tional peace. Evil men do break through 
and steal and murder. In practical life 
we have reduced stealing and murdering 
by education and by religion; but also, it 
must be admitted, by something of a dis- 
play of organized force. We of the United 
States are not less powerful in world af- 
fairs because of our physical strength. 
Defenselessness, as such, prevents no wars. 
It once meant, rather, the burning of our 
National Capitol. 

The cause of international peace is not 
jeopardized by our national defense act of 
1920. By the terms of this act we are 
provided with a small regular army, 
easily enlarged; with a national guard; 
with an Officers’ Reserve Corps; and with 
plans, more or less scientific, for a rapid 
mobilization of all our national resources 
in case of need. There is a strong move- 
ment to buttress all this with a universal 
draft act, under the terms of which every 
available source of power could be enlisted 
forthwith on a proportional basis of ef- 
fectiveness and fair play. At this stage 
of international development—little bet- 
ter than a condition of international 
anarchy—I am heartily in favor of these 
things for my country. For the United 
States of America to disarm at this time 
might easily mean the destruction of this 
nation. The overthrow of our United 
States would be of no benefit to the world 
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at large. My personal belief is that such 
a misfortune would be the most serious 
calamity that could happen to any pros- 
pect for a permanent international peace. 

Many of the attempts to prove that dis- 
armament must be possible seem to break 
down because of a certain lack of respect 
for the laws of logic. Inexact use of 
words in a premise leads inevitably to a 
false conclusion. For example, it is said 
that armaments cause wars; that this na- 
tion is armed; and that, therefore, this 
nation is a cause of war. Of course, an 
armed nation provokes war only when it 
decides to become an aggressor. Further- 
more, it does not appear just what is 
meant by armaments. A nation with a 
large fleet and no army may be said to be 
armed, but it is not a menace to other na- 
tions for the reason that a fleet without 
an army is practically powerless away 
from home. Since the Dutch wars of the 
17th century, Britain has had no success 
in war save with the use of an army. In 
the main, it must be granted that an 
armed nation becomes a menace only when 
its armament finds expression both in an 
army and in a navy larger than those pos- 
sessed by some potential victim. Fur- 
thermore, armament is not limited to 
guns and navies. Every expression of the 
nation’s life is now an essential part of 
the nation’s military strength—fats, leads, 
factories, pulpits, knitting needles, binoc- 
ulars, theaters, not to mention such lesser 
matters as money, old rags, empty bottles, 
and editors. In any event, the premise of 
the syllogism is inexact, and the conclu- 
sion is therefore fallacious. Belgian ar- 
maments were not the cause of Germany’s 
rape of Liége in 1914. 

We are told that the Esquimaux are not 
prepared for war, and that therefore they 
have no wars. It should be added, of 
course, that they have nothing else to 
speak of, save a steady climate. In any 
event, nothing in logic makes it desirable 
for us to pattern after our friends of the 
north. 

It has been pointed out that there was 
a great peace-loving people, centuries ago, 
on the stretches of what is now Russia, 
for upon opening up the mounds in vari- 
ous sections of that territory no war im- 
plements have been found. Out of respect 
to history, however, it must be confessed 
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that that great peace-loving race has itself 
disappeared. Nothing in reason seems to 
indicate, therefore, that we should follow 
that example. 

It is argued that we should trust to 
moral forces—say, to the school teacher— 
rather than to the machine-gun for our 
defense. That is all right, so long as no 
aggressive enemy has muskets trained on 
some of our vital parts. 

It is argued that no man is safe in 
Philadelphia, for example, who carries a 
pistol and a bowie knife; and that, by the 
same token, no nation is safe with armies 
and fighting ships. There is only a meas- 
ure of truth in the premise, for there are 
sections of the world where one is not safe 
without some weapon of defense. 

When people say, “Let us disarm and 
shame the world into disarmament,” we 
may recall that we have reduced our army 
on various occasions. We have never noted 
that any one else was inspired to follow 
our example. Our army of less than 100,- 
000 in 1914 did not seem to shame any 
one in Europe, at least noticeably. Brit- 
ain’s pacific gestures of reducing arma- 
ments since the war have been followed 
by increases of foreign armaments, her 
ratio to the four other naval powers stand- 
ing at 11 to 334. For nearly a generation 
it was a cardinal principle of German tac- 
tics to bank on the weakness of Belgium. 

“Blessed are the meek.” Yes, especially 
if the meekness works. Meekness is of 
little help to the lone sheep when the un- 
fettered wolf is hungry. France, unarmed 
in 1914, probably would not have lost so 
many boys; but quite as probably she 
would have lost something far dearer. 
Death of the body is not the worst thing 
that can happen to a man or to a nation. 

We are told that swashbucklers invite 
attack. This is quite true, after they have 
launched or threatened an offensive. 

When we are reminded that over-prep- 
aration for war is an incentive to war, we 
have to admit it, especially when the pre- 
paredness is nervous and indefinite. But 
it is also true that under-preparation for 
war is sometimes an invitation to war. 

“The way to prevent war is not to 
fight,” said a distinguished Bishop of a 
Christian church. That seems reasonable. 
So far as we now are permitted to know, 
however, that is what a certain lady might 
have unprofitably suggested to the tiger. 
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When men like Mr. Novicow, for exam- 
ple, urge that all the nations should dis- 
arm completely, they surely do not mean 
to destroy arms necessary for the preser- 
vation of domestic peace. But since arms 
necessary for domestic peace must differ 
in amount because of the differences in 
size of the various nations, such a plan, if 
adopted, would leave the governments still 
with unequal strength, and therefore with 
the same relative differences and fears as 
now. This, unfortunately, seems to be in 
a measure the fact following the Wash- 
ington Conference. 

Others urge that we disarm by agree- 
ment. Yes, but there would remain the 
possibility of crookedness and evasion, as 
in the case of Prussia between the years 
1807 and 1813. The Arms Conference 
at Washington in 1921 was most service- 
able ; it reduced expenses. But to attempt 
disarmament by agreement is to begin at 
the end of the problem and to work back- 
ward. 

There seems to be an abiding hope 
that we may yet find a way out by some 
joint resolution of the Congress; but we 
have had a number of such resolutions, all 
without avail. On the twenty-fifth of 
June, 1910, after a discussion lasting 
many months, our Congress passed a 
joint resolution for the creation of a com- 
mission to study, in co-operation with 
other governments, the best ways to re- 
duce armaments The commission was 
never appointed, in spite of the fact that 
the resolution provided a liberal salary for 
each of the three members. On the eighth 
of December, 1913, our Congress passed, 
all but unanimously—the vote was 317 to 
11—a law stating that the United States 
was willing and ready to co-operate with 
other governments to secure for one year 
a suspension of the naval construction pro- 
gram, following the suggestion of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty of Great Britain, 
the Right Hon. Winston Churchill. 
Nothing was done. There have been many 
attempts with a similar purpose. 

When people tell us that armaments 
beget war, we are led to remind ourselves 
that armaments beget nothing. It is the 
human will behind armaments that mat- 
ters. At Paris in 1919 the victorious Al- 
lied and Associated Powers disarmed Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria by 
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fiat. And yet fears of these disarmed 
powers have led France and the Little En- 
tente to build up a military machine of 
proportions unheard of heretofore in times 
of peace. Three billion dollars is a fair 
estimate of the world’s bill for armaments 
in 1924. It isn’t that Britain is going to 
have a naval base at Singapore that dis- 
turbs Japan; the disquieting factor, 
rather, is a natural curiosity to know what 
England purposes to do with such a base. 
It is the fear, not of armaments, but of 
a will to conquest, that is eating at the 
vitals of Europe and of the Far East. 


Importance of Security 


Too many of the discussions of this 
whole matter leave out the one vital con- 
sideration, namely, that there can be no 
disarmament of any importance to the 
cause of international peace until the 
problem of security is solved. And the 
problem of security, called by Mr. Cham- 
berlain “of immense, of overwhelming im- 
portance,” is evidently not to be solved 
permanently by setting up force to combat 
force. Such schemes are not only imper- 
manent ; they head invariably into danger. 
This is particularly true where the com- 
plicated interests of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, of their former enemies, of 
Russia, and of the neutrals in the late 
war are all involved. Competitive arma- 
ments cause wars only indirectly. True, 
the sight of a lot of explosives lying 
around doesn’t always promote a feeling 
of security ; but the significant fact in the 
situation is that competitive armaments 
are the result rather than the cause of 
competitive policies. This is illustrated 
by the case of Germany against Great 
Britain for the control of the seas, of the 
Entente against the Alliance; of group 
against group, for the continuing of the 
status quo, for the building of a Bagdad 
railroad, or for the erecting of a new 
fence a little farther over on a neighbor’s 
piece of ground. 

There is a difference between the for- 
eign policies of the Old and of the New 
World. In the Old World it is difficult 
for men to conceive of any international 
organization for the promotion of peace 
except it be based upon the theory of 
coercion. True, the Old World diplomat 
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is trained in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
He is a fine type of developed intelli- 
gence and efficient action. But he has 
trouble understanding policies other than 
those of secret diplomacy, military alli- 
ances, balances of power, or leagues to 
enforce peace. These are his habits of 
thought. In such an atmosphere efforts 
toward disarmament make little headway. 

I have studied the causes of war for 
some twenty years. Once I attempted to 
tabulate these causes. There were 133 
of them, and that was only a beginning. 
But, I am ashamed to confess it, I do not 
know the cause of war. I only feel certain 
of this: when nations go to war, it is 
usually because they see no other way to 
achieve their ends. Therefore the only 
hope for any disarmament, of more than 
merely financial importance, is to reveal 
to the people and to their diplomats that 
their legitimate aims can be attained bet- 
ter by resorting to means other than war. 
But what are those other means? 


Security by Means Other Than War 


In the city of Philadelphia no apology 
is necessary for calling attention to the 
fact that the Federal Convention of 1787 
was an international conference adequate 
to its purpose. If one studies that Con- 
vention, one must inevitably conclude that 
any international organization relying 
upon the coercion of recalcitrant States 
by force of arms is not a peace organiza- 
tion, but a war organization. When it 
was proposed in that Convention to set up 
a government with power to coerce States 
by force of arms, the proposal was thor- 
oughly discussed and as thoroughly repu- 
diated. 

Mr. James Madison observed that a 
union of States “based opon military co- 
ercion seemed to provide for its own de- 
struction.” He later called attention to 
the fact that “The practicability of mak- 
ing laws with coercive sanctions, for the 
States as political bodies, had been ex- 
ploded on all hands.” Mr. Alexander 
Hamilton pointed out that force could not 
be exerted on a State except in terms of 
war. He called the proposal “idle and 
visionary * * * one of the maddest 
projects that was ever devised * * * 
the thing is a dream, it is impossible.” 
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Mr. Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut, saw 
that there are two ways of coercing a 
State: one by the coercion of arms, the 
other by the coercion of law. This was 
the view adopted by the Convention. 

This means that there are but two 
ways to organize States—one for war, and 
the other for peace. And these are two 
different kinds of organization. We have 
forty-eight free, sovereign, independent 
States in the United States, organized for 
their mutual interests, without any 
thought of coercion except the coercion of 
law. This is America’s contribution to 
the foreign policies of States. If there is 
to be any disarmament of the nations of 
importance to the peace of the world, it 
must follow, not precede, the adoption by 
all of the nations of such a policy. 


Justice First—Then Reduction of Armaments 


Enlightened public opinion and modern 
civilization alike demand that differences 
between nations should be settled as dis- 
putes between individuals are adjudicated, 
namely, by the arbitrament of courts, in 
accordance with the recognized principles 
of law. 

When the advisory committee of jurists 
met at The Hague in 1920 to “formulate 
and submit to the members of the League 
for adoption plans for the establishment 
of a Permanent Court of International 
Justice,” they recommended that a new 
conference of the nations in continuation 
of the first two conferences at The Hague 
be held as soon as practicable, for the 
following purposes : 


1. To restate the established rules of in- 
ternational law, especially, and in the first 
instance, in the fields affected by the events 
of the recent war. 

2. To formulate and agree upon the amend- 
ments and additions, if any, to the rules of 
international law shown to be necessary or 
useful by the events of the war and the 
changes in the conditions of international life 
and intercourse which have followed the war. 

3. To endeavor to reconcile divergent views 
and secure general agreement upon the rules 
which have been in dispute heretofore. 

4. To consider the subjects not now ade- 
quately regulated by international law, but 
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as to which the interests of international 
justice require that rules of law shall be 
declared and accepted. 


There are various ways, in time of dis- 
pute, for the maintenance of peace be- 
tween States. There are the diplomatic 
and consular agents working continuously 
at the business. There are the methods 
known as good offices and mediation of one 
or more friendly nations. There is the 
method of investigation by a commission, 
known as a commission of inquiry. There 
is the council of conciliation, the friendly 
compositor; and there is arbitration. 
These are available at any time, under 
the existing practice of nations. And yet, 
while the handmaidens of peace are law 
and justice, the development of interna- 
tional law, unfortunately, lags. The rec- 
ommendation of the distinguished com- 
mittee of jurists should be approved and 
put into effect at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

There is no disarmament possible ex- 
cept first there be a disarmament of de- 
sire. There can be no promising disarma- 
ment of desire by compulsion of arms. 
There is no way out of the vicious circle 
of armament competition except along 
some new path that does not bristle with 
bayonets. That new course, adopted by 
our fathers in 1787, but seemingly difficult 
for other nations to understand, is to open 
the way for the processes of law, backed 
by the sanction of the public will, and 
thus to assure the security of nations by 
convincing them that their interests can 
best be advanced not by arms, but by 
the determinations of justice. 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR 


By Epwin MarkKHAM 


Fling forth the triple-colored flag to dare 
The bright untraveled highways of the air. 
Blow the undaunted bugles, blow, and yet 
Let not the boast betray us to forget. 

Lo, there are high adventures for this hour, 
Tourneys to test the sinews of our power; 
For we must parry, as the years increase, 
The hazards of success, the risks of peace! 
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ONE WAY TO KEEP OUT OF FOREIGN 
ENTANGLEMENTS 


By JACKSON H. RALSTON 


N OUR present half emergence from 

the savage state, we worship force as 
our God. Our hearts swell with emotion 
when we view our great naval vessels, 
capable of overpowering those of the rest 
of the world. We rejoice over our nation’s 
size, with its attendant power to compel 
others to do our bidding. We felicitate 
ourselves upon the fact that we are part 
of such a magnificent ensemble; and we 
love, at a safe distance, to exercise such 
force to establish our will. 

Sometimes we lament that our govern- 
ment is supine in protecting our members 
who journey abroad. We say: Look at 
England, ready now, as in former years, 
to enter into a war because a man’s ear 
has been severed. Should not we, as 
Americans, receive the protection—or the 
revenge—England gives her subjects? 
Why should an American be subject to 
attack and the Englishman, panoplied in 
his country’s might, go scatheless ? 

Yet, by and large, it cannot be proved 
that an Englishman is safer in the 
rougher or less orderly parts of the world 
than an American. Perhaps England has 
only capitalized offenses or supposed of- 
fenses against her subjects as excuses for 
gratifying the avidity of her ruling classes 
for land, something of which to this time 
we have had plenty. Perhaps there is a 
present danger that, with growing pres- 
sure from commercial adventurers, we 
may tread in her imperial footsteps. 


A Nation’s Lawlessness Abroad 


Which is the righteous or, if you do 
not like that word, the best course to pur- 
sue, the pacific or the pugnacious? It is 
time we strove to strike a balance between 
these opposing methods of advancing na- 
tional greatness. With all apologies to 
the nationalistic attitude of our country at 
the present moment, I suggest that when 
a nation takes into its own hands ven- 
geance or punishment against foreign na- 
tions, no matter how feeble or even dis- 
orderly, it exceeds the purposes for which 


governments are formed and commits a 
wrong, weakening itself in the long run 
and always injuring the common citizen. 

Governments have long since ceased to 
be tribal; they are territorial conceptions. 
They are sovereign within their respective 
limits. The instant another government 
invades those limits to prescribe what 
shall there happen to those within them, 
the actions of the local rulers are no 
longer their own, but the erstwhile na- 
tional authority is circumscribed by the 
superior power of another. The theoreti- 
cal equality of independent States before 
international law is infringed. Sover- 
eignty on the part of the dictating State 
becomes a right in some degree to control 
another, and the sovereignty of the latter 
becomes subjection. This is what would 
have happened to Serbia had she accepted 
the conditions of the Austrian ultimatum, 
and in some degree took place in the sev- 
eral instances we have to cite later. But 
if we accept the hypothesis of supreme 
government over given territorial limits, 
and attach to it control over the indwell- 
ing inhabitants, we cannot agree to the 
exterritorial projection of sovereignty on 
the part of another government. We must 
on its face regard it as unrighteous and 
unjust, and, bowing to pure materialism, 
impracticable. 


National Righteousness 


I understand what a slender hold the 
word righteous has on the affairs of na- 
tions. The fundamental question -is, Will 
it be prosperous and efficacious in the 
long run? If it pays us, then will we re- 
sort to the force over the possession of 
which we rejoice? Let us look at some 
examples. In every case it is true the 
nation exercising abroad its sovereign 
powers at the expense of another was in 
the wrong, but we apologize for referring 
to this incidental but unavoidable fact. 

In 1847, England was appealed to by 
Don Pacifico, who was born in Gibraltar, 
and on slender evidence assumed to be a 
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British subject, because in a riot in Athens 
his house was invaded and, as he alleged, 
valuables destroyed. Upon this England 
formulated a demand for some 20,000 
pounds sterling. Greece contested the de- 
mand, and without hesitation Great Brit- 
ain, relying upon superior naval force, 
blockaded Greece, to the hypocritical hor- 
ror of other great powers. The upshot 
was that, after large expenditure of 
money, a commission was formed, an in- 
vestigation had, and, out of tender con- 
sideration for the larger power, a finding 
awarded some 150 pounds for the doubt- 
ful destruction of doubtful papers. To 
the debit side was to be placed the loss of 
prestige accompanying the commission of 
an unworthy act, direct pecuniary loss, 
and, we hesitate to add, conviction of an 
act of moral wrong. 

In 1861, a British war vessel being in 
Brazilian waters, several officers went on 
shore, not in uniform, and, on convivial 
purposes intent, found themselves in a 
Brazilian jail as the result of their ex- 
uberance. They were released the next 
morning. The result was the blockade 
of the Brazilian coast, the severing of dip- 
lomatic relations, and a long period of 
loss to both countries. On the other side 
of the balance-sheet was nothing save the 
satisfaction coming from the exercise of 
superior force. 

Let us pass from the sole act of Eng- 
land to that of several nations. In the 
fall of 1902 England, Germany, and later 
Italy, joined in a blockade, euphemisti- 
cally styled “pacific,” of the Venezuelan 
ports to enforce payment of moneys al- 
leged to be due for wrongs committed 
against their respective subjects, or to se- 
cure arbitration for them. The latter end, 
of itself, was undeniably laudable, however 
bad the means taken to obtain it. After 
inflicting much suffering upon an innocent 
population and after the slaying of a num- 
ber of Venezuelan citizens, arbitration 
was agreed to; but not until Germany 
was paid in cash on a certain category of 
vlaims to the extent fixed by Germany. 
That money was extorted to which Ger- 
many was not entitled was evident from 
the fact that claims similar in nature were 
allowed to the extent of only 25 per cent 
by the commission later established hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the yet unpaid 
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claims. Several hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were, therefore, extracted unjustly 
from Venezuela by the sheer use of brutal 
force—a procedure which, if indulged in 
by private individuals, would be called 
robbery. 

But it may be said these were not the 
doings of our country, whose skirts are 
clear of such acts. Let us see: 

In 1853 an American company, repre- 
sented by an arrogant, ill-tempered Ameri- 
can, fell into difficulties with Paraguay. 
This was made the foundation for a claim 
for a million dollars. Congress became 
interested in the struggle, and President 
Buchanan was authorized to go to any 
length to secure the payment of the 
money. War vessels were dispatched to 
South America. Finally a commission was 
appointed to investigate the merits of the 
difficulty, and Cave Johnson, an American 
of distinction, reported in 1861 that the 
whole demand was without the slightest 
foundation. We were on the verge of war 
over a baseless claim. 

Yet another instance: In 1854 an 
American company had trouble with those 
assuming authority at the port of Grey- 
town, on the Mosquito Coast of Nicaragua. 
After bickerings, threats, and visits from 
American warships, an American man-of- 
war, after forty-eight hours’ notice, bom- 
barded the town. Killing many persons 
and destroying much property, it com- 
pleted the undertaking by sending men 
on shore to fire what remained of the 
town. England and France thereafter 
made claims against us for damages to 
their nationals, but this country refused 
to satisfy them. Our general interna- 
tional relations were scarcely helped by 
this incident, while for years Nicaragua 
refused to arbitrate real claims of Ameri- 
can citizens against it unless the United 
States would recognize its wrong and ar- 
bitrate its conduct in this instance. Scores 
of our nationals were, therefore, hurt in 
their business relations in Nicaragua by 
our imperious actions. 

You say these instances are old. Let us 
be more modern. The country knows lit- 
tle of the occurrences of late years in 
Haiti and Santo Domingo in which this 
country has taken part. To make these 
countries submissive to our will, we have 
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kept there several thousand marines for 
years, though not a single American on 
legitimate business or pleasure had been 
injured in person or property, so far as 
one can learn. We have killed several 
thousand of the natives with no more loss 
to ourselves than might have been involved 
in a wholesale battue of wild animals in 
India. We have expended certainly forty 
to fifty millions of dollars. Had we been 
interested in the real civilization of the 
island, we might more economically have 
put through high schools all the popula- 
tion capable of so much learning. We 
have assured ourselves, apparently, of the 
hatred of the islanders and the suspicion 
and distrust of South and Central Ameri- 
cans more familiar with the facts than we 
have allowed ourselves to become. 

In all the cases I have enumerated, and 
I have given these as illustrative of some 
resorts to force rather than as being in any 
sense a complete list, there has been run 
the risk of potential war, and all at least 
have meant national hatreds. In each 
case, the stronger nation has assumed to be 
the judge of the righteousness of its own 
cause. So acting, it has infringed the 
territorial rights, integrity, and sover- 
eignty of another nation, invariably 
weaker than itself. Such a thing as 
courtesy or consideration for the weaker 
brother in the family of nations has been 
unknown. 

After all, the stronger lawless nation 
has got itself, and often its nationals, into 
trouble in greater or less degree. Eng- 
land discredited herself in the Pacifico 
and Brazilian incidents. Innocent men 
were slain and money wrongfully ex- 
tracted in the Venezulan blockade. The 
United States was disgraced in the Grey- 
town affair and its relations with foreign 
countries endangered in several directions. 
It went to large expense and to the verge 
of war in the Paraguay difficulty. It has 
won a rich harvest of hate and expense 
by its Caribbean experiment. If states- 
men were thoughtful enough, they would 
have learned that national sovereignty be- 
gins and ends at home. If the people were 
imaginative and sufficiently idealistic, 
they would know that force and threats of 
force, whether between man and man or 
between nation and nation, psychologically 
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mean exactly the same thing and carry in 
their wake parallel revenges. 

Perhaps some day people will awaken 
from their delusions of power and de- 
lusions arising from the wrongful associa- 
tion of ideas. 

American Interests or the Interests of 
America? 

We have dressed up the interests of a 
small group of Americans till they have 
been made to look like the interests of 
America. The words resemble each other, 
but the realities are different. We have 
followed over foreign boundary lines a 
delusive course to vindicate, as we have 
thought, American interests—not the in- 
terests of America—and prided ourselves 
upon our ability to do this by force. To 
protect, as we attempted, the investments 
of a handful, we have sacrificed the lives 
of Americans and foreigners and taken 
from the earnings of our many taxpayers. 
We have committed a certain wrong at 
home in our pursuit of doubtful good 
abroad. We have trespassed upon the ter- 
ritorial sovereignty of other nations, 
while denying the right to a return of 
such visits on their part. We have dis- 
played anarchy internationally when we 
had the power to back us—that is against 
a weaker power—and holily held out our 
hands in protest, as it were, against, by 
way of illustration, Russian repudiation 
of debts created for the benefit of a de- 
posed Czaristic government. We have 
preferred our own brand of international 
anarchy. We have now before us the job 
of cleaning our government house of im- 
perialistic tendencies which, for the mo- 
ment largely unchallenged, grow stronger. 

There is a clean, straight line to be 
followed in the interest of the people. 
Our right of national dictation does not 
extend beyond our waters edge. Our 
foreign adventurers go abroad at their 
own business risk. If they venture them- 
selves in a country of little or irregular 
law, they take chances exactly as they do 
in traveling over foreign rocky roads. 
Our government would not, in the latter 
case, repair a broken axle or a broken 
limb, and has no more right or justifica- 
tion in leaving its boundaries to correct 
the law or lawlessness of another jurisdic- 
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tion, and our citizen no greater right to 
require relief in one case than in the other. 

All this is not to deny the appropriate- 
ness of the use of peaceful governmental 
agencies to bring about the determination 
of a question of disputed rights or wrongs 


through arbitration or other judicial 
method. It is to deny the use of power 


to correct a supposed trespass against 
American citizens abroad—in other words, 
to our acting as judges in our own lawsuit. 

It may not be argued that while, as 
against lands of settled government—for 
instance, England or France—we should 
rely on the justice of their institutions, 
and that against despotic governments, as 
virtually are many of those of South and 
Central America, we should act for our 
citizens by the exercise of force. Such a 
theory involves determination by our- 
selves of the character of another govern- 
ment, and this on a doubtful point—its 
capacity and disposition to render justice, 
in itself an irritating thing, the judgment 
by ourselves of the righteousness of our 
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own cause. It passes over, as of no mo- 
ment, the fact that our citizens may have 
voluntarily placed themselves in a land 
which we nationally consider inferior to 
us in civilization; that, with the prospec- 
tive backing of our government to com- 
pensate their ill fortune, they may have 
been the authors of their own misfortunes; 
that they ask for the possible sacrifice of 
the lives of fellow-Americans as well as 
of nationals of the government under 
which they have elected to live; that na- 
tional economy and international good 
feeling forbid such course. 

Does democracy demand the expendi- 
ture of American lives and of common 
public funds to defend or assuage losses on 
the part of our citizens who voluntarily 
trust themselves to the mercy of a foreign 
government or people? As plain Ameri- 
can citizens, have we undertaken this risk 
for those who have chosen to live abroad? 
If we are adverse to “foreign entangle- 
ments,” why permit any irresponsible 
American to involve us in them? 


A CENTURY OF UNITARIAN SERVICE FOR PEACE 


By EDWIN D. MEAD 


} IS a strange and anomalous thing 
that Christianity, heralded at the be- 
ginning as the coming of a new era of 
peace and good will on earth, should have 
yaited until the year 1815 of the era for 
the first organization of the peace move- 
ment in the church. That was the year of 
the Battle of Waterloo, which ended the 
twenty years’ period of the Napoleonic 
wars in Europe, and of the Battle of New 
Orleans here, fought after the treaty of 
peace, which there was no cable to an- 
nounce. That needless battle made An- 
drew Jackson President of the United 
States; as the Battle of Tippecanoe made 
William Henry Harrison President, the 
Mexican War made Zachary Taylor and 
Franklin Pierce Presidents, and the Civil 
War made General Grant President. We 
surely cannot throw stones at Germany 
for making president her hero of the late 
yar. 

Waterloo was fought in June, and be- 
fore the year was over the first two peace 


societies in the world had been founded, 
both of them in America and both of 
them in churches. I do not forget the 
uncompromising testimony and _ often 
martyrdom of the Quakers from the be- 
ginning, nor the fact that William Penn, 
the Quaker founder of one of our great 
commonwealths, had published his “Plan 
for the Peace of Europe” in England in 
1693. The most influential of the two 
American peace societies was organized 
in Channing’s study, Boston, in Christmas 
week of 1815; ten years later, also at the 
Federal Street Church, was organized the 
American Unitarian Association, whose 
centennial is commemorated this year. 
The New York Peace Society was founded 
four months earlier, by David Low Dodge, 
of the Presbyterian Church. “War In- 
consistent with the Religion of Christ” 
was the title of Dodge’s preliminary little 
book. That, too, was the message of 
Channing and of Noah Worcester, who 
largely gave Channing his impulse and 
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was the joint founder of the Massachu- 
setts Society; and that is the message 
which is sounding again, with new and 
mighty power, through the churches of 
Christendom. 

The commanding influence of Channing 
went far toward making the Massachusetts 
Society at once large and powerful, enlist- 
ing the best minds in Boston and in Har- 
vard College, and developing soon into 
the American Peace Society, which con- 
tinues its work today. Almost immedi- 
ately upon its founding, Thomas Jeffer- 
son became an honorary member; and his 
letters to Noah Worcester, especially his 
treatment of war as the duels of nations 
and his prophecy that they would run the 
same course and come to the same end 
as duelling among gentlemen, are among 
the most significant papers in the first vol- 
ume of the Society’s journal. Jefferson 
was at once a prophet of peace and a 
prophet of Unitarianism. He regarded 
the writings of Channing more highly 
than any other religious writings of his 
time, and expressed the belief in his later 
years that all thoughtful young men 
would become Unitarians within a genera- 
tion. 

Abraham Lincoln rightly pronounced 
Jefferson the greatest political thinker our 
country had ever had or was likely to 
have. He was the pre-eminent anti-slav- 
ery man among the founders of the Re- 
public and furnished Lincoln himself 
with his program and his argument. He 
was also the pre-eminent international 
man. The three supreme men among the 
founders—Washington, Franklin, and 
Jefferson—were all haters of war and in- 
spired by the vision that their new nation 
would help bring in a new era of inter- 
national friendship. “My first wish,” said 
Washington, “ is to see war banished from 
the earth.” “There never was,” said 
Franklin, “a good war nor a bad peace.” 
But it was Jefferson, the disciple of Chan- 
ning, who went beyond all other statesmen 
of his time in embracing the whole world 
in his political vision. “The world’s rul- 
ing interests should become universal; 
questions of boundary should become in- 
significant; and armies and navies be re- 
duced to the work of police.” 

In that early period of the peace move- 
ment, in which Channing was so great a 
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pioneer, John Quincy Adams was a 
mighty voice; and so was Josiah Quincy. 
It was an eloquent address by Josiah 
Quincy before the Peace Society, in the 
Old South Meeting House, that made so 
deep and lasting impression upon the boy 
Charles Sumner, when he was nine years 
old, that he consecrated his life to the 
gospel of peace. He began his public life 
with his famous Fourth of July oration 
in Tremont Temple in 1845, on “The 
True Grandeur of Nations”; and to the 
end of his life his devotion to the cause 
of peace was as great as to that of anti- 
slavery. These illustratious peace prophets 
are among the brightest lights in Uni- 
tarian history. 

Emerson’s lecture on war, in 1838, was 
in a course before the American Peace So- 
ciety, and was significant for the appli- 
cation of the doctrine of evolution to the 
subject. War had its place in the early 
stages of development, but belongs to the 
juvenile stage in human history, and has 
no proper place now. Theodore Parker’s 
denunciation of war in general were not 
more powerful than his arraignment of 
the Mexican War in particular. Julia 
Ward Howe, always one of James Free- 
man Clarke’s strong arms, was nerved to 
her work of organizing women’s clubs, 
after her peace crusade among the women 
of England following the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, by the thought that they could 
be made a strong new factor for world 
peace. 

Our great galaxy of New England poets 
—Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Bryant, the Quaker Whittier essentially 
one of them—were all poets of peace and 
all Unitarians. Andrew D. White and 
Joseph H. Choate, the heads of our Ameri- 
an Delegations at the two Hague Con- 
ferences, were both Unitarians. So were 
Andrew Carnegie and Edwin Ginn, the 
founders of our two great peace endow- 
ments. So is Charles H. Levermore, the 
recent winner of the Bok Peace Prize. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, William C. Gan- 
nett, Frederick L. Hosmer, Charles W. 
Wendte, and others who forty years ago 
made “Western Unitarianism” a distinc- 
tive and prophetic term, were all great 
preachers of peace. Mr. Wendte, with his 
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International Religious Congresses, has 
been an institution. The work of J. T. 
Sunderland and Clay Macauley in pro- 
moting good understanding and good will 
between America and Asia has been of 
words and work of Charles F. Dole, 
Samuel M. Crothers, Edward Cummings, 
Paul R. Frothingham, and John Haynes 
Holmes in these eventful years have been 
conspicuous illustrations of the spirit that 
has informed many Unitarian pulpits, and 
the president of the Association has laid 
greater emphasis upon no cause than 
upon this. Our two great Unitarian lay- 
men, President Eliot and Chief Justice 
Taft, have added no greater luster to their 
later lives than through their untiring 
service for international friendship and 
reason. 

Above all men in the pulpit since Chan- 
ning, in his service for international peace 
and justice, stands Edward Everett Hale. 
From 1889, when he gave his great cen- 
tennial sermon in Washington, urging 
America to lead the nations to a new era 
of international law and order, to 1895, 
when at the Mohank Conferences he be- 
gan his untiring crusade for a Permanent 
International Tribunal, to 1899, when, 
going up and down the country, he did 
more than any other—more than almost 
all others—to rouse our people to the sig- 
nificance and opportunities of the ap- 
proaching first Hague Conference, and in 
his persistent opposition to the navy craze 
and all reliance on big armaments or 
anything but just world organization for 
security and the advancement of our true 
interests, up to the hour of his death, in 
1909, his life is an immortal international 
sermon. Every government, he said, 
should have its Secretary of Peace, and 
every church should have its Committee 
on International Justice. 

He believed that the United States, by 
every imperative of her history and great 
traditions, by the inspiration of her found- 
ers and prophets, by the very appeal of 
her own Federal Constitution, would lead 
the nations to world federation, the par- 
liament of man, and the international 
court. Incredible to him would it have 


been that she should be the laggard instead 
of the leader at Geneva and The Hague, 
and that in the very week of the Unitarian 
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Centennial the defense of this default and 
impotence should be featured in his Bos- 
ton. 

In the refutation of the charge that the 
League of Nations has been a failure, 
Manley O. Hudson, Paul R. Frothing- 
ham, and Edward A. Filene need no help 
from me in this time and place. There 
has never in human history been a work 
in political organization comparable with 
it in scope and significance accomplished 
with such rapidity, effectiveness, benefi- 
cence, and general approval. As concerns 
the World Court, whatever nation may 
have ground for jealousy, we certainly 
have none. The most influential member 
of the commission which framed its con- 
stitution was Elihu Root, our greatest 
American international man; and on its 
bench sits our great jurist, John Bassett 
Moore, elected, to our shame be it said, 
by other votes than ours. 

I am of those who highly honor Senator 
Borah; he is the one interesting man in 
the Senate; and his devotion to the peace 
cause has been proved so well that no one 
questions it. But his misinterpretations, 
as they seem to many of us, of provisions 
of the Covenant of the League and the 
charter of the court are such as it is hard 
to excuse or to understand. I am glad to 
believe that in this matter Senator Borah 
does not represent the best sentiment of 
his own party. I am not a Republican, 
but I praise President Coolidge for his 
steady demand for our adhesion to the 
World Court, as the only practical plan. 
I praise Mr. Root, Mr. Taft, Mr. Hughes, 
Mr. Hoover, Mr. Wickersham, Mr. Lowell 
and their associates in the group of Repub- 
lican leaders who five years ago united in 
a demand for our adhesion to the League 
of Nations. I do not believe that any of 
them have changed their minds ; and when 
that adhesion comes, as come it will, for 
the World League and the World Court 
have come to stay, America will remember 
with pride and gratitude, what the rest of 
the world never forgets, that the founder 
of the League of Nations was a great 
American. 

With gratitude and pride also will the 
Unitarians of Boston and America re- 
member that Senator Borah, in his recent 
address to them at Unity House, paid 
them high honor in his frank recognition 




















that his audience was hostile to his point 
of view. Not only are the Unitarians of 
the country, but in my belief the over- 
whelming majority in all American 
churches, pervaded by a lofty and resolute 
international sentiment, which is not pa- 
tient with what is finical and dilatory. 
They believe as never before, with David 
Low Dodge, that “war is inconsistent with 
the religion of Christ,” and that the way 
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to end it is essentially the way in which 
our fathers ended anarchy and conflict 
between our disunited States in 1787. 
There is more real statesmanship today 
in the American pulpit than on the stump, 
and the American pulpit and American 
church will lift our politics and our 
people to the fulfillment of the great vision 
of William Ellery Channing and Edward 
Everett Hale. 


INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 





GERMAN AND FRENCH NOTES ON 
THE SECURITY PACT 


Norre—Following is the text of the Ger- 
man proposal for a security pact and of the 
French reply to it, dispatched after consul- 
tation with the British Government. The 
text is taken from the translation in the 
British White Paper, Cmd. 2435. 


1. The German Note 


Memorandum communicated on February 9, 
1925, by the German Ambassador in Paris 
to M. Herriot, President of the Council and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

(Strictly confidential.) 

In considering the various forms which a 
pact of security might at present take, one 
could proceed from an idea cognate to that 
from which the proposal made in December, 
1922, by Dr. Cuno sprang. Germany could, 
for example, declare her acceptance of a pact 
by virtue of which the Powers interested in 
the Rhine—above all, England, France, Italy, 
and Germany—entered into a solemn obliga- 
tion for a lengthy period (to be eventually de- 
fined more specifically) vis-a-vis the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America as 
trustee not to wage war against a contracting 
State. A comprehensive arbitration treaty, 
such as has been concluded in recent years 
between different European countries, could 
be amalgamated with such a pact, Germany 
is also prepared to conclude analogous arbi- 
tration treaties providing for the peaceful 
settlement of juridical and political conflicts 
With all other States as well. 

Furthermore, a pact expressly guarantee- 


present territorial status (“gegen- 
wiirtiger Besitzstand”) on the Rhine would 
also be acceptable to Germany. The purport 
of such a pact could be, for instance, that the 
interested States bound themselves recipro- 
cally to observe the inviolability of the pres- 
ent territorial status on the Rhine; that they 
furthermore, both jointly and individually 
(“conjointement et séparément’’), guaranteed 
the fulfilment of this obligation; and, finally, 
that they would regard any action running 
counter to the said obligation as affecting 
them jointly and individually. In the same 
sense, the treaty States could guarantee in 
this pact the fulfilment of the obligation to 
demilitarize the Rhineland which Germany 
has undertaken in articles 42 and 48 of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Again, arbitration 
agreements of the kind defined above be- 
tween Germany and all those States which 
were ready on their side to acept such agree- 
ments could be combined with such a pact. 

To the examples set out above still other 
possibilities of solution could be linked. 
Furthermore, the ideas on which these ex- 
amples are based could be combined in dif- 
ferent ways. Again, it would be worth con- 
sidering whether it would not be advisable 
to so draft the security pact that it would 
prepare the way for a world convention to 
include all States along the lines of the 
“Protocole pour le Réglement pacifique de 
Différends internationaux” drawn up by the 
League of Nations, and that, in case such a 
world convention was achieved, it could be 
absorbed by it or worked into it. 


ing the 
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2. The French Reply 
Note from the French Government to the 
German Government handed to Herr 
Stresemann by the French Ambassador at 
Berlin on June 16, 1925. 


As they have informed the German Gov- 
ernment in their note of February 20 last, 
the French Government have studied, in com- 
mon with their allies, the suggestions con- 
tained in the memorandum forwarded to 
them on February 9 by his Excellency M. von 
Hoesch. 

The French Government and their allies 
regard the step taken by the German Gov- 
ernment as an earnest of pacific intentions 
which agree with their own. 

Wishing to give to all the States concerned 
supplementary guarantees of security within 
the framework of the Treaty of Versailles, 
they have examined the German proposals 
with all the attention that they merit in order 
to judge what elements they may afford for 
the consolidation of peace. 

Before embarking, however, on an ex- 
amination in detail of the German note, it 
has appeared desirable to set out clearly the 
questions which it raises, or may raise, and 
on which it is important to know the views 
of the German Government, because a pre- 
liminary agreement concerning them appears 
to be the necessary basis for any future ne- 
gotiations: 


x, 


The memorandum only mentions inci- 
dentally the League of Nations. 

Now the Allied States are members of the 
League of Nations and are bound by the 
Covenant of the League, which involves for 
them clearly defined rights and obligations 
with the object of maintaining general peace. 

The German proposals no doubt lay claim 
to the same ideal, but no agreement could be 
achieved unless Germany on her side assumes 
the obligations and enjoys the rights laid 
down in the Covenant of the League. 

This agreement, then, can only be con- 
ceived if Germany herself enters the League 
of Nations under the conditions laid down 
in the note from the Council of the League 
of Nations, dated March 13, 1925. 


nae 


The search for the guarantees of security 
which the world demands cannot involve any 
modification of the peace treaties. 
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The agreements to be concluded ought not, 
therefore, either to imply a revision of these 
treaties or to result in practice in the modi- 
fication of the conditions laid down for the 
application of certain of their clauses. 

Thus the Allies cannot in any case give up 
the right to oppose any failure to observe the 
stipulations of these treaties, even if the 
stipulations in question do not directly con- 
cern them. 


III 


The memorandum of February 9 contem- 
plates, first of all, the conclusion between the 
“Powers interested in the Rhine” of a pact 
which might be inspired by the following 
principles : 

1. Repudiation of all idea of war between 
the contracting States. 

2. Strict respect for the existing territorial 
situation in the Rhineland, with a joint and 
several guarantee by the contracting States. 

3. A guarantee by the contracting States of 
the execution of the obligations concerning 
the demilitarization of the Rhineland which 
Germany has undertaken under Articles 42 
and 48 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The French Government do not fail to 
appreciate the value of the cause of peace, 
side by side with a renewed affirmation of 
the principles inscribed in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, of a solemn repudiation of all idea of 
war (an undertaking which, moreover, ought 
not to contain any time-limit) between the 
contracting States. 

Those States must clearly include Belgium, 
who is not expressly named in the German 
memorandum and who ought to be a party to 
the pact as a State directly interested. 

It also goes without saying, and, further, 
results from the silence on this point of the 
German memorandum, that the pact to be 
concluded on these lines could not affect the 
provisions of the treaty relative to the occu- 
pation of the Rhineland, nor the execution of 
the conditions laid down in relation thereto 
in the Rhineland Agreement. 


IV 


The German Government next declare 
themselves prepared to conclude with France 
and with the other States parties to the 
Rhineland Pact arbitration treaties guaran- 
teeing “a peaceful settlement of juridical and 
political conflicts.” 
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France considers that an arbitration treaty 
of the kind which Germany proposes would 
be the natural complement of a Rhineland 
Pact. But it must be understood that, as be- 
tween France and Germany, such a treaty 
ought to apply to all disputes, and ought not 
to leave room for coercive action save where 
such action shall be undertaken consistently 
with the provisions of treaties in force be- 
tween the parties, or of the Rhineland Pact 
or in virtue of the guarantee given to an ar- 
bitration treaty by the parties or by any one 
of them. An arbitration treaty of the same 
kind between Belgium and Germany would be 
no less necessary. 

To give full effect to these two treaties, 
their observance ought to be assured by the 
joint and several guarantee of the Powers 
which also participate in the territorial guar- 
antee contained in the Rhineland Pact, so as 
to bring this guarantee into immediate opera- 
tion, if one of the parties, refusing to submit 
a dispute to arbitration or to carry out an 
arbitral award, resorts to hostile measures. 

Where one of the contracting parties, with- 
out resorting to hostile measures, fails to ob- 
serve its undertakings, the Council of the 
League of Nations shall propose what steps 
should be taken to give effect to the treaty. 


Vv 

In their memorandum the German Govern- 
ment added that they were ready to conclude 
with all States who were so disposed arbitra- 
tion treaties of the same kind. 

The Allied Governments note this assur- 
ance with satisfaction. They even consider 
that in the absence of such agreements be- 
tween Germany and those of her neighbors 
who, without being parties to the suggested 
Rhineland Pact, are signatories of the Treaty 
of Versailles, the peace of Europe, which the 
Rhineland Pact tends to consolidate and of 
which it is to constitute an essential element, 
could not be completely guaranteed. 

The Allied States, in fact, have, under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the 
Treaties of Peace, rights which they cannot 
possibly give up and obligations of which they 
cannot possibly divest themselves. 

These arbitration treaties thus conceived 
would have the same scope as those contem- 
plated in Section IV. The Powers signatories 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the pro- 
posed Rhineland Pact would have the option, 
if they so desire, of constituting themselves 
the guarantors of such arbitration treaties. 
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vl 


Nothing in the treaties contemplated in the 
present note should affect the rights and obli- 
gations attaching to membership of the 
League of Nations under the Covenant of the 
League. 

VII 

The general guarantee of security neces- 
sary for the maintenance of peace cannot be 
completely ensured unless all the agreements 
aimed at in the present note come into force 
simultaneously. 

These agreements, in conformity with the 


Covenant, ought to be registered by the 
League of Nations and placed under its 
auspices. 


Finally, it goes without saying, that, if the 
United States were to find it possible to asso- 
ciate themselves with the agreements which 
would thus be realized, France would be only 
too happy to see the great American nation 
participate in this work of general peace and 
security. 

Such are the principal points on which it 
has appeared necessary to obtain precise 
knowledge of the views of the German Govy- 
ernment. 

The French Government would be glad to 
receive a reply on this subject which will per- 
mit the opening of negotiations with the ob- 
ject of concluding agreements which will 
constitute a new and effective guarantee of 
peace. 


BRITISH FINANCIAL POLICY 
SPEECH BY MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


(Nore.—Following is an abstract from a 
speech delivered by Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, before the Brit- 
ish Bankers’ Association, setting forth the 
salient features of the financial policy pur- 
sued by the British Government.) 

One can quite easily see the many tempta- 
tions which wait about the threshold of the 
finance ministers of the world, in this serious 
and difficult period to make no proper pro- 
vision for the discharge of liabilities, and to 
try to tide over the difficulties of the moment 
by failing to do their duty to the responsi- 
bilities of the future. We have no reason to 
regret that stern, austere finance which has 
been followed, apart from party, apart from 
change of governments, by everyone who has 
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held the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
since the war. We see on every side the la- 
mentable consequences which have followed 
the departure from those sound principles 
that you have to pay your debts, you have to 
balance your budget, you have to enforce 
economy by every means you can, you have 
to stimulate industrial effort and co-opera- 
tion among all classes of the people, you have 
to save expenditure and create wealth. 
There is no other road to prosperity than the 
old, perfectly well-known and understood 
path. 
The Gold Standard 


As for the gold standard, certainly it is a 
very memorable and important decision which 
had to be taken. It was not a decsion which 
could have been avoided. It is a matter so 
difficult, on which so many very able men 
take different views—though more able men 
take one view than the other (laughter)— 
that any Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
well be pardoned if he rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity of postponing the decision for two 
years or three years, and in the meanwhile 
looked very wise and talked very profoundly 
about the intricacies of the currency con- 
troversy. But no such choice was open to me. 
The legislation which prohibited the export 
of gold expires on December 31 of this year, 
and I was forced in my submissions to the 
Cabinet to point out that we must announce 
either that this legislation would lapse or 
that we would renew it. 

Many have dwelt upon the advantages and 
disadvantages of a return to the gold stand- 
ard, but I have always felt greatly interested 
in considering what would have happened if 
we had taken the opposite course. Here was 
our legislation expiring on December 31. For 
the last five years the policy of successive 
governments and the treasury and the Bank 
of England has been to move _ steadily 
towards the resumption of the gold standard. 
No responsible authority has ever disputed 
that policy. Here was the moment when, 
unless we were prepared to pursue that pol- 
icy, it would be necessary to sav we were un- 
able to carry out our purpose. The prolonga- 
tion of the embargo on the export of gold 
would have been taken in every part of the 
world as a mark of weakness, some inherited 
weakness in ourselves, in our financial sys- 
tem, and in our resources, and the immediate 
and temporary consequences might have been 
extremely disagreeable. But, far more than 
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the temporary consequences and any disad- 
vantages which would have followed from 
them, there would have been that sense of 
loss of confidence in Britain and in London 
following that admission of weakness which, 
believe me, would have been far more detri- 
mental to our general conditions than any of 
the evils and stringencies which conceivably 
might from time to time occur in the future. 
More than that, we not only hold a central 
position in the finance of the world; we are 
also the center of a wide empire. Each of 
the governing dominions of that empire is 
on the gold standard or determined to achieve 
it. Is it conceivable that we in these circum- 
stances could have taken a step which would 
have declared our inability to achieve the 
gold standard, and have sat still, prolonging 
our legislation, while everyone of the great 
governing dominions of the Crown were re- 
turning to the gold standard? I am indulging 
in no rosy visions, I am predicting no smooth 
or easy advance to prosperity. That will come 
only from hard work and sound politics. But 
I do say that it would be impossible for London 
to retain its position as the great center of 
the British Empire and world finance unless 
it were able to march with the movement in 
the direction of establishing a common foun- 
dation for all international transactions. 


The Pensions Scheme 

We are told that the new pensions scheme, 
while it undoubtedly will confer enormous 
advantages on great masses of the population, 
notwithstanding casts a new burden on those 
productive industries especially concerned in 
the employment of labor which are already 
in a condition justly exciting anxiety and con- 
cern. It is quite true that there is an addi- 
tional burden, but that burden will not have 
to be assumed before January 4 next, and 
there are still seven months in which the sit- 
uation can be considered. We have not em- 
barked upon this policy of a scheme of 
national insurance for widows and earlier 
old-age pensions without taking into consid- 
eration the position of the great productive 
industries in regard to unemployment insur- 
ance. At the present time 10d. is exacted 
from the employer and 9d. from every work- 
man over an area of 11,000,000 persons for 
the purposes of unemployment insurance. But 
when the so-called deficiency period passes 
away, when, that is to say, unemployment 
falls into the neighborhood of 800,000 and 
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850,000—as it will do in a reasonable, a cer- 
tain period—and when the fund in conse- 
quence becomes solvent, then by law the con- 
tributions of the employers and of the work- 
men over this great area fall to a common 
6d.—that is, a reduction of 4d. by the em- 
ployer and 3d. by the work people. The key 
to the situation is the termination of the defi- 
ciency period. 

So far as the exchequer is concerned, we 
have always considered that special exertions 
must fall upon us; but before those are met, it 
is essential that we should be sure that un- 
employment is not swollen by adventitious 
causes. We must be sure, for instance, that 
individuals, and possibly even classes, are not 
obtaining relief under the existing system 
who never thought of obtaining relief, even 
in the worst periods of unemployment, three 
and four years ago. Every effort must be 
made to restore the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund to a solvent condition. Once there is 
some assurance that that has been really 
achieved, and will be maintained, then it will 
be possible for the government to intervene 
with a view to a far more speedy termination 
of the deficiency period than would ever be 
achieved if the fund were left to its own un- 
aided contributions. From that moment it 
will be true to say that the new burden which 
has to be sustained and the great advantages 
which will follow from that burden will in- 
volve no extra charge at all upon the em- 
ployers, and will only involve a charge of 
one penny upon 11,000,000 of persons, as com- 
pared with 15,000,000 in the existing area of 
health insurance. But the condition of our 
productive industries does constitute a grave 
and almost paramount preoccupation in the 
minds of the government, and you may be 
sure that, as far as faithful study and earnest 
effort will go, nothing shall be neglected 
which will enable us to provide some assist- 
ance and mitigation of the present difficult 
and anxious conditions. 


Public Economy 


I wil refer, in conclusion, to the question of 
public economy. I need your help in that. I 
am quite sure that everyone here realizes that 
the future relief to the taxpayer can only be 
achieved by restraint of the growing tenden- 
cies of expenditure, and, more than that, by 
positive reductions from the present total of 
our estimates. It is very hard to carry it into 
effect. The whole movement of the time is 
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towards greater expenditure. It is not a move- 
ment towards wasted expenditure or extrava- 
gant expenditure. The machinery of govern- 
ment and administration complicates itself 
every year, and well-meaning people, trying 
to do their best to perfect this or improve 
that, make an upward pressure of expendi- 
ture which it is almost impossible to control. 
Everyone who is in temporary government 
employ wishes to be permanent; everyone on 
a non-pensionable basis wishes to be pension- 
able; everyone on a pensionable basis assisted 
by contributions wishes to be on a basis 
unassisted by contributions. (Laughter. ) 
Everyone produces excellent reasons why this 
or that should be done. It is only by the 
House of Commons and the powerful influen- 
tial forces in the country making up their 
minds to fight for a particular figure and in- 
sisting on the reduction below a particular 
limit that ail these powerful upward tenden- 
cies will be contained and controlled. We 
shall certainly do our best. But we shall need 
the support of a strong public opinion to aid 
the government in making any positive reduc- 
tion, or even holding their own against the 
strong upward tide. I will do my best, and I 
am sure that I can rely upon you for your 
assistance. 


A National Policy 


We are a government who have the right 
to look forward, in ordinary circumstances, as 
far as you can see in this changing and pre- 
carious existence, of reasonable continuity of 
power. Therefore it is an obligation upon 
us to pursue a national policy and not a party 
policy, to take the long view and not the 
short view, to make plans, not for the lead- 
ing articles of tomorrow morning, but for 
the results which the country will judge in 
two, three, or four years’ time. That is our 
aim. The appeasement of class bitterness, 
the promotion of a spirit of co-operation, the 
stabilization of our national life, the build- 
ing of financial and social plans upon a three 
or four years’ basis instead of a few months’ 
basis, an earnest effort to give the country 
some period of recuperation after the enor- 
mous efforts it has made and the vicissitudes 
to which it has been subjected, to pursue a 
policy which contains features of interest to 
every class and section of our wide and varied 
community—that is the method and spirit 
in which we are proceeding, and when it 
comes to judgment, let it be not the judg- 
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ment of speeches or policies declared and 
programs propounded, but the judgment three 
or four years hence of a nation which per- 
haps will feel that things are definitely a 
little better, not for one class or another, but 
for all, than they were when we first assumed 
responsibility and power. 


THE ALLIED DISARMAMENT 
N 


“Totality of Defaults a Menace to Peace” 


The “Note presented to the German Gov- 
ernment by the British, French, Italian, Jap- 
anese, and Belgian Ambassadors at Berlin” 
on Thursday, June 4, has been issued by the 
English Foreign Office as a printed Parlia- 
mentary paper, containing the text of the 
Note in French, with the English translation 
and 20 pages of appendices, also both in 
French and English. The English text of 
the Note is as follows: 


In their Note of January 5 last the Allied 
Governments informed the German Govern- 
ment that the extent to which the Treaty of 
Versailles had been fulfilled by Germany did 
not justify them in granting her the benefit 
of the partial evacuation in advance con- 
templated by article 429 (1). 

2. They at the same time declared their in- 
tention of awaiting the final report of the 
Inter-Allied Commission of Control before 
informing the German Government of “what 
will remain for Germany to do in order that 
her military obligations may within the 
terms of article 429 be considered as faith- 
fully fulfilled.” 

3. This report has now been received and 
examined. It establishes the numerous de- 
faults of the German Government in respect 
of the obligations devolving upon them under 
part 5 of the Treaty of Versailles, and it 
thus enables the Allied Governments now to 
make the communication which they had 
promised. 


Model of a Nation in Arms 


4. The Allied Governments consider it of 
capital importance to place in the foreground 
of their argument the general observation 
that these defaults, if not promptly rectified, 
would in the aggregate enable the German 
Government eventually to reconstitute an 
army modeled on the principles of a nation- 
in-arms. This would be directly counter to 
the Treaty of Peace, under which the Ger- 
man army was to be used exclusively for the 
maintenance of internal order and for the 
control of the German frontiers. It is this 


circumstance which, while it demonstrates 
the importance of each individual default, 
renders the totality of these defaults so 
serious a menace to peace. 
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5. In order that the treaty may be fulfilled 
in its fundamental provisions, it is therefore 
necessary that these important defaults 
should be made good. So long as they re- 
main unrectified it will be impossible to con- 
sider Germany’s military obligations as ful- 
filled. It should be clearly realized that the 
breaches of the treaty thus specified consti- 
tute the most serious, but not the only, eyvi- 
dence of the non-fulfillment by Germany of 
this essential portion of the Treaty of Peace. 


Contents of Memorandum 


6. In the accompanying memorandum will 
be found: 


(1) An examination of the state of 
execution of the military obligations de- 
volving upon Germany as established by 
the report of the Commission of Control, 
dated the 25th January, 1925. 

(2) A summary of the principle points 
in the military clauses on which the 
Allies have not yet received satisfaction. 

(3) A detailed list of the measures 
which should be taken to rectify these 
defaults. In regard to these the Allied 
Governments have given all necessary 
instructions to the Commission of Con- 
trol, a body qualified by the treaty to act 
in this respect. 

(4) A list of the concessions already 
made by the Allies. This list has been 
inserted in order that the statement of 
the position may be complete. 


7. The Allied Governments are convinced 
that it merely requires good will on the part 
of the German Government and of the Ger- 
man authorities to secure that the rectifica- 
tions of the defaults cited in the third part 
of the memorandum are carried out in a 
relatively short period. 

8. In fine, it now rests with the German 
Government themselves to create the condi- 
tions in which evacuation can speedily be 
effected. It is they themselves who will 
profit by the readiness with which they give 
effect to the rectification demanded, as well 
as by the care with which they proceed 
strictly to conform their attitude to the terms 
of the treaty. 


The Cologne Zone—Conditions of Evacuation 


9. The Reparation Commission has, in a 
letter of which a copy is inclosed herein, 
declared that Germany is at the present mo- 
ment faithfully fulfilling her reparation obli- 
gations as they are at present fixed. The 
Allied Governments are therefore prepared, 
notwithstanding the reservations which the 
state of non-execution of other parts of the 
treaty would justify on their part and in 
consideration of the capital importance they 
attach to the execution of the military 
clauses of the treaty, to order the evacuation 
of the first zone of occupation so soon as 
the breaches of the treaty enumerated in 
part 3 of the attached memorandum have 
been made good. 
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10. They are confident that during the 
period required for the execution of the rec- 
tifications in question no fresh serious in- 
fraction by Germany of any of her obligations 
under the treaty will arise to hinder the op- 
eration of article 429 (1). 

11. There will then be nothing further to 
prevent the withdrawal of the Inter-Allied 
Military Commission of Control, whose task 
it will be possible to consider as completed. 
Its withdrawal will be notified to the Council 
of the League of Nations, with a view to the 
application of the measures laid down by 
that body for the purpose of the execution of 
article 213 of the Treaty of Peace. 


German Misunderstanding 


12. Finally, the Allied Governments have 
observed from the terms of the German Gov- 
ernment’s Notes of January 6 and January 
27 that the latter appear to misapprehend 
the reasons which have led the Allied Gov- 
ernments to take up their present attitude. 
Anxious to avoid all possibility of misunder- 
standing in the future, they wish to declare 
afresh, as they did in their Note of January 
26, that they intend scrupulously to observe 
the terms of article 429 of the treaty. 

13. The Allied Governments equally can- 
not leave unchallenged the allegation con- 
tained in the German Note of January 6, 
that the non-evacuation of the Cologne zone 
on January 10, 1925, constituted a measure 
of reprisal on their part. Such a conten- 
tion, already refuted in the Allied Note of 
January 26, shows a complete misapprehen- 
sion of the bearing of articles 428 and 429 
of the treaty. It was for the German Gov- 
ernment, by faithfully fulfilling their obli- 
gation, to earn the benefit of the evacuation 
of the first zone of occupation as provided for 
by article 429. 

14. Again, the Allied Governments cannot 
admit that their decision was an act of 
severity out of all proportion to the impor- 
tance of the military obligations which still 
remain to be fulfilled. On the contrary, 
among those obligations, which the German 
Government represent in their Note as being 
of secondary importance, are clauses to the 
essential importance of which the Allies have 
for long, but in vain, drawn the attention 
of the German Government, and particularly 
in their collective Note of September 29, 1922. 


Reichwehr Irregularities 


15. Furthermore, subsequent to that Note, 
on several occasions and again quite recently, 
the German Government have committed 
hew serious infractions of the treaty, notably 
by proceeding to the incorporation of the 
Reichswehr of short-term voluntary recruits, 
by authorizing numerous associations (illegal 
under the terms of the treaty) to carry out 
Inilitary training, and by encouraging the 
development of certain plant in factories. 

16. Nevertheless, the Allied Governments, 
having thus cited these infractions, are pre- 
pared, in their anxiety to avoid all contro- 
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versy, to keep in mind only the assurance 
contained in the German Note of January 6, 
to do their best speedily to attain the neces- 
sary practical result. 

17. It is for this reason that the Allied 
Governments again appeal earnestly to the 
German Government to liquidate with the 
necessary good will the outstanding matters 
the settlement of which the gravity of the 
situation demands. This is the only way in 
which that Government can, in their own 
words, bring alleviation to Germany by the 
liberation of a portion of the occupied 
territory. 


June 2, 1925. 


ANNEXES TO NOTE 


The annexes to the Allied Note may be 
summarized thus: 


ANNEX I 
Part 1 


Part 1 of Annex I takes the military 
clauses one by one and states how far each 
clause has been complied with. 


Part 2 


Part 2 gives a list of 13 points under the 
military clauses upon which satisfaction has 
not yet been given. The points are as 
follows: 


1. Organization of the police. 
2. Factories, depots, and workshops. Cer- 
tain destructions, dispersion, and transforma- 
tion still required. 

3. Delivery of certain surplus war material 

4. Organization of the German Army as 
laid down by the treaty. 

5. Regulation of recruiting and military 
training. 

6. Import and export of war material. 

7. Possession of, traffic in, and illicit manu- 
facture of war material. 

8. Forbidden zones. 

9. War requisitions. 

10. Kénigsberg Fortress. 

11. Fortifications and coast defenses. 

12. Plans necessary to enable accurate files 
to be made up with regard to statistical re- 
turns respecting fortifications. 

13. Delivery of documents relative to ex- 
isting stocks of war material and the pro- 
duction of German factories during the war 
and after the Armistice. 


Part 3 


Part 3 contains a detailed list of the meas- 
ures which must be taken by Germany before 
the military clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles can be held to have been satisfactorily 
fulfilled. This part is drawn up in two 
columns, one showing the present situation, 
the other the points which must be rectified. 

1. Police (article 162 of the treaty and the 
Boulogne Note of June, 1920): The police 
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must remain a State and municipal organiza- 
tion. Its effectives, which are now about 
180,000, must be reduced to the 150,000 au- 
thorized by the Boulogne Note of 1920. The 
military character presented today by the 
Schutzpolitzei (Security Police) must entirely 
disappear. 

2. Factories, depots, and workshops (arti- 
cles 168 and 169 of the treaty): Detailed 
lists are given of the factories, etc., where 
rectifications are required, and the Control 
Commission is generally left to indicate what 
precise measures must be taken. 

The lists are divided into the following 
categories : 


(a) Private factories other than author- 
ized factories. 

(bo) Former State factories. 

(c) Authorized factories (the most im- 
portant are Krupp’s, the Rheinmetall at 
Diisseldorf, the Dortmunder Union, and the 
W. A. S. A. G. at Reinsdorf). 

(d) Military establishments. 

(e) Military workshops with units. 

(f) Police workshops. 
proved that divisional staffs include, in addi- 
tion to their regular strength, attached offi- 
cers from units, and that supplementary 
cadres exist in units. This must be stopped 
by decree. So, also, must the co-operation 
of aeroplanes with the army. 


3. Services: The administrative person- 
nel must be reduced to the authorized num- 
bers. Reserve rations for the Reichswehr 
must be reduced to the scales laid down by 
the Control Commission. 

4. Coast artillery school at Wilhelms- 
haven: This will be authorized provided that 
all army personnel are excluded from it. 

5. Recruiting and military training (arti- 
cles 173, 174, 177, and 178 of the treaty): 
The following must be suppressed by legis- 
lation: 


(a) Short-term enlistment with the Reichs- 
wehr. 

(b) The preparation of reserve cadres. 

(c) The military activities of associations. 


6. Import and export of war material (arti- 
cles 170 and 192 of the treaty) : The German 
Government and the Control Commission are 
already in negotiation for the settlement of 
this question. 

7. Possession of, traffic in, and illicit manu- 
facture of war material (articles 168 and 
169 of the treaty): Legislation must be 
brought into harmony with the treaty and 
put into force. 

8. Forbidden zones (articles 115, 178, 180, 
and 195): Legislation must be promulgated 
and put into force for the suppression of all 
forbidden zones. 

9. War requisitions (article 178 of the 
treaty): Legislation must be broaght into 
harmony with the treaty and put into force. 

10. Kénigsberg fortress (articles 167, 169, 
and 196): All the guns must be placed on 
fixed mountings and their excess spare parts 
delivered or destroyed. 
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11. Fortifications and coast defenses (arti- 
cles 167, 169, and 196): The guns must be 
placed on fixed mountings. 

12. Delivery of the plans necessary for the 
compilation of accurate returns of fortifica- 
tions: These must be delivered. 


ANNEX II 


Annex II consists of a letter, addressed by 
the Reparation Commission to the Ambassa- 
dors’ Conference, answering in the affirma- 
tive the question whether Germany is at the 
present moment faithfully fulfilling her repa- 
ration obligations as at present fixed. 


CONTROL COMMISSION’S REPORT 


The Foreign Office issued also a translation 
of “Report No. 46 of the Work of the Inter- 
Allied Military Commission of Control”—the 
“general report on the general inspection 
(September 8, 1924, to January 5, 1925).” 
The report fills 15 closely printed folio pages. 
It is dated Berlin, February 15, and is signed 
“G. G. de Guffroy, A. G. Wauchope, R. Cal- 
cagno, A. Semba, C. Walch.” In the “sum- 
mary and conclusions,” at the end of the re- 
port, it is stated: 


The Commission will first recall the two 
considerations which must be constantly 
borne in mind in order to estimate the re- 
sults of the general inspection, whether these 
results show the military power of Germany 
when compared to 1922 as reduced, as sta- 
tionary, or as strengthened as a direct con- 
sequence of the obstruction offered to con- 
trol. The number of points on which the 
Commission can declare the military power 
of Germany to be stationary or strengthened, 
as also when necessary the extent of this 
strengthening, is in all likelihood underesti- 
mated. On the other hand, it seems probable 
that the reductions established are the only 
ones which it is possible to place to the credit 
of the German Government. 


Dispersion of Material 


(a) The reductions established consist in 
a few cases of dispersion of machinery, the 
surrender or destruction of plant or ma- 
terial; in the cessation in the Deutsche 
Werke of the manufacture of sporting and 
big game arms, at Spandau and Erfurt of 
nitro-cellulose, at Hanau in the partial con- 
version of two former military establish- 
ments; in the reduction of certain scales of 
issue; in the promulgation of three docu- 
ments, one of which, the law on military 
requisitions, demands supplementary legis- 
lative and administrative measures, and an- 
other the law on the suppression of forti- 
fications, can in no way be considered satis- 
factory. With the exception of those relat- 
ing to the cessation of certain manufactures 
in the Deutsche Werke, these reductions are 
of slight importance in comparison with the 
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extent of the sphere in which the Commis- 
sion would have wished to find them, and 
they weigh but little in the balance. 

(b) With the exception of the few cases 
previously mentioned and a few others men- 
tioned in the following paragraph (c), the 
military power of Germany appears to have 
remained almost stationary throughout the 
whole sphere of armament and war material. 
Therefore nearly all the infractions already 
existing in 1922 in this sphere still remain 
to be readjusted in their entirety. 


Recruiting and Military Training 

(c) The points on which a marked 
strengthening of the military power of Ger- 
many has become distinctly apparent are in 
the sphere of effectives, recruiting, and mili- 
tary training and a few in the sphere of 
armament (extension of the installations of 
the Deutsche Werke Gasshutslager at Han- 
over, remilitarization of former military 
establishments) and of fortifications. 

To the infractions which in 1922 remained 
to be readjusted must now be added all those 
appertaining to this strengthening. The 
Commission will mention here only the most 
important of the readjustments relating to 
headings (b) and (c) above. It will classify 
them in two categories accordingly as they 
relate or not to the five points of the Note 
of September 29, 1922. 

The readjustments referred to are set 
forth in detail and their nature can be gath- 
ered from the Allied Note and its annexes. 

The Commission is unanimously of the 
opinion that with one exception the other 
points comprised in the two categories “con- 
stitute a whole of such importance in respect 
of the final degree of the disarmament of 
Germany that their readjustment cannot be 
abandoned. Moreover, the Commission does 
not expect for its own part to have to 
lengthen this list unless a new infraction 
takes place. If this decision is arrived at, 
the Commission, inspired as in the past by a 
conciliatory spirit, will endeavor to reconcile 
the requirements of the mission which it de- 
rives from the treaty with the spirit arising 
from the new circumstances and the general 
need for peace. 


Non-fulfillment 

“But on its own initiative the Commission 
will be unable to state that the military 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles have been 
fulfilled, at least in spirit, until the read- 
justments of which the general inspection 
has shown the necessity shall be sufficiently 
advanced to allow the stage of disarmament 
required by the treaty to be considered at- 
tained—a stage from which Germany is still 
far removed.” 
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The report deals in great detail with the 
“obstruction” offered to control and inspec- 
tion, with the results of the general inspec- 
tion (on the lines already indicated), with 
the progress made in the execution of points 
of the Note of September, 1922, and with 
“typical cases showing retrogression on the 
results previously obtained.” 


News in Brief 





A NEW HARBOR AT TOKYO, capable of dock- 
ing deep-sea liners, will probably be com- 
pleted by 1932, according to Japanese papers. 
While the earthquake and fire of 1923 sus- 
pended the work for a year, it has, on the 
whole, stimulated the project by demonstrat- 
ing the need for a first-class harbor. A 
breakwater which will shelter at least 100 
vessels is part of the plan; the Sumida River 
will be deepened, also, to accommodate ships 
of 10,000 or more tons displacement, as far 
as the foot of the Yeitai Bridge. 


A PROGRAM FOR IMPROVING agricultural 
methods in Haiti has been undertaken by the 
Department of Agriculture this year. It is 
proposed to install fifty model farms by con- 
tract with farmers who own the land upon 
which they are to be placed. The owners 
shall follow in good faith the plans of the 
Department, which is to furnish implements 
and seeds. The produce will belong to the 
farmer. Prizes will be awarded twice a year 
in regional expositions of farm produce. A 
veterinary bureau is also to be placed on each 
model farm to instruct farmers in the care 
of the stock. 


A CONGRESS ON PEACE AND SEcuriry will be 
held in Detroit, Mich., November 10-12, 1925. 
This wil be the tenth annual meeting of 
the American Council of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through the 
Churches. Eighty-six organizations, includ- 
ing the American Peace Society, are invited 
to send delegates. 
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THE GREEK GOVERNMENT, recognizing the 
importance of the rehabilitation of refugee 
women by giving them employment and mar- 
kets for their products, recently offered the 
American Friends of Greece a plot of land, 
formerly a part of the Royal Palace grounds 
in the center of Athens, for a training school, 
workshop, and warehouse. It is estimated 
that with available free labor and materials 
at cost this building could be erected in har- 
mony with the surroundings at a cost of 
$25,000 to $30,000. Effort is now being made 
to secure funds that will justify the organiza- 
tion in accepting the offer of the Greek Gov- 
ernment. 


AN INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY extension 
course, giving lectures in all languages, is 
running this summer in Vienna. Interna- 
tional cultural co-operation is the aim of the 
summer course. 


THatT UNITED STATES HISTORY be more 
thoroughly taught in English schools was 
urged by Prof. S. E. Morison at the Anglo- 
American Historical Conference in London 
this summer. Professor Morison, who is 
Harmsworth Professor of American History 
at Oxford University, said that, as far as he 
knew, United States history is taught in only 
three schools in England, while English his- 
tory has been taught to three generations of 
Americans in thousands of schools. The 
youth of England, he said, are getting dis- 
torted and unwholesome ideas of life in 
America from the American films. To offset 
this and to pave the way to better under- 
standing and future world peace secured 
largely by Anglo-Saxon co-operation, he pro- 
poses more study of United States history in 
the mother country. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH PEACE CONGRESS will 
be held this year in Paris, September 1-6. It 
will probably meet at the Sorbonne. It is 
stated that the French Government is giving 
its support to the gathering. The main busi- 
ness of the Congress will be consideration of 
the Protocol, which the Assembly of the 
League of Nations will discuss a few days 
later. In addition to this important question, 
the economic relations of nations and other 
matters affecting the peace and progress of 
the world will be on the agenda of the 
Congress. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL REtLa- 
TIONS will hold its annual Congress this year 
at Geneva, August 8-14. 


To EFFECT CLOSER CULTURAL RELATIONS be- 
lations between Seville, Buenos Aires, and 
New York City, the Atheneum of Seville has 
decided to establish an interchange of mem- 
bers with similar societies in the other two 
cities. In Seville the term of residence will 
be for at least two years, and surroundings 
of the visitors will be such as to familiarize 
them with Sevillian life and culture. 


Mr. Evtocio FERNANDINI, of Peru, known 
as the “Vanadium King,’ who developed the 
famous Peruvian mines of the American 
Vanadium Corporation, has presented to his 
country $60,000 to cover Peru’s share of the 
expenses of the Tacna-Arica plebescite com- 
mission. Voluntary contributions, enthusias- 
tically offered, through the churches and so- 
cial organizations, throughout the country, 
already assure funds more than sufficient to 
pay the expenses of electors in the plebescite, 
who have to return to the “lost provinces,” 
and of their families while they are absent. 


THE LONDON HOUSE IN WHICH DICKENS 
WROTE “Oliver Twist” and most of the “Pick- 
wick Papers” was opened June 9 as a Dickens 
museum and headquarters for lovers of Dick- 
ens from all parts of the world. The house 
contains a library of various editions of Dick- 
ens’ works, together with many relics and 
pieces of furniture used by the writer. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT WAS ADVISED, On 
June 8, that the Belgian Debt Funding Com- 
mission, consisting of former Premier Theu- 
nis and M. Hautain, head of the National 
Bank of Belgium, will arrive in Washington 
soon to begin negotiations for funding the 
Belgian debt to the United States. 


THE STEAMSHIP SERVICE INAUGURATED be- 
tween New York and Haifa by the American- 
Palestine Line, using one vessel, the President 
Arthur, has been so successful that the com- 
pany is planning to add another steamer 
within a few months. 


THE Soviet GOVERNMENT recently issued a 
decree depriving former nobles of the right 
to farm land on their old estates. The pref- 
ace to the decree accuses the former nobles 
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of failing to practice first-class farming 
methods, of exploiting the neighboring pea- 
sants, and of carrying on activities which are 
hostile to the Soviet Government. Most of 
the large landowners were driven from their 
estates by the revelution of 1917, but a cer- 
tain number have now returned; it is against 
these that the new decree is aimed. The work 
of expulsion is to be completed by January 
1, 1926. 


On JUNE 3, THERE OCCURRED at Ottawa the 
presentation of the Borglum Memorial by the 
George Washington-Sulgrave Institution to 
the Government of Canada, “in recognition of 
the services of the women of Canada in the 
Great War” and in memory of all women as 
the “bearers of the world’s burdens.” 


Mr. WALTER T.. LAyToN, editor of the Econ- 
omist, in London, since 1922, and Prof. 
Charles Rist, professor of political economy 
at the University of Paris, have been appoint- 
ed by the League of Nations Council to con- 
duct an impartial investigation of the eco- 
nomic conditions of Austria with the view of 
hastening the reconstruction of that country 
and of central Europe. 


THE Survey oF Race RELATIONS on the 
Pacific coast is to be made a permanent insti- 
tution. Six major universities and a num- 
ber of smaller institutions are engaged in 
this continuous work through regional re- 
search councils. It is expected that at inter- 
vals small volumes will be published, setting 
forth the findings on such subjects as the 
following: public opinion and methods of 
studying it; the Oriental in agricultural 
labor; the movement of the Orientals to the 
cities and the organization of their life in the 
city; the second generation of American-born 
Orientals; the Chinese tongs. 


THE TURKS HAVE PLACED AN ORDER With the 
Fijenoord Company of Rotterdam for two 
submarines and for a 26,000-ton floating dock 
with the Flender Briickenbau Company of 
Liibeck. There were several competitors, in- 
cluding British firms, for both orders, but the 
failure of these latter is taken as another in- 
dication that the Turks are fighting shy of 
British industry, pending the Mosul settle- 
ment. 


Pavia UNIVERSITY CELEBRATED, May 21, the 
1100th anniversary of her School of Law, 
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founded in May, 825, by Lothair, Emperor 
and King, famous for having kept lighted 
the lamp of learning during the early Middle 
Ages. Most of the universities of the world 
were represented at the ceremony. 


THE PEN Cvs, which held an international 
gathering in Paris the latter part of May, 
brought together hundreds of writers, many 
of whom have a world-wide reputation. Par- 
ticularly noticeable was the sympathy expres- 
sed for the German representatives. It was 
decided to hold the next gathering in Berlin. 


OFFICIALS OF FOURTEEN LEADING POSTAL ad- 
ministrations of the world will meet at Cor- 
tina d’Ampezzo, Italy, July 6, to study meth- 
ods for improving the work of the universal 
postal congresses, the next congress being 
scheduled to be held in London during 1929. 
The convention adopted at the eighth con- 
gress of the Universal Postal Union, held at 
Stockholm last summer, will go into effect 
October 1 of this year. According to this con- 
vention, the postage rates on international 
letters are changed from the previous maxi- 
mum and minimum of ten and five cents for 
the first unit «f weight to eight and four 
cents, but a provision permits any country to 
establish a lower rate with another. 


THE “RouND THE Wort”p CoLLEGE” of 
New York University will be conducted by 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president emeritus 
of Western Reserve University. In Septem- 
ber 450 students will sail aboard the steam- 
ship University and pursue regular college 
courses, under fifty instructors, while making 
a tour of the world. 


THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL Peace has given $10,000 to help re- 
build Psuda College in Tokyo. 


FOLLOWING THE NAVAL WAR MANEUVERS 
near Hawaii, the citizens of seven countries 
bordering on the Pacific will hold the first 
session of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
at Honolulu, beginning July 1. The purpose 
of this conference of about 100 men and 
women from Canada, Japan, China, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, the Philippine Islands, and 
the United States is the discussion of com- 
mon problems arising from the increasing in- 
tercourse of their peoples. The Institute is 
modeled upon the Institute of Politics at 
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Williamstown, and, like the latter, is to be 
wholly unofficial. Among the American sup- 
porters and active participants in the Insti- 
tute are many prominent business men, uni- 
versity presidents, and students of Far East- 
ern affairs. 


T. W. McCattum, Aa ScotrsMAN, is having 
marked success in teaching English by radio 
in Vienna. The Ravag prints a weekly pro- 
gram which includes a synopsis of Mr. Mc- 
Callum’s forthcoming lectures, with the prin 
cipal words and phrases which he will use 
printed in English and in German. Three 
lessons a week are given, each of a half 
hour’s duration. Mr. McCallum’s success is 
said to be due to his extraordinary ability to 
present his material in such a way that it 
commands an intense and widespread inter- 
est. 


SHANGHAI UNIVERSITY, A BOLSHEVIST INSTI- 
TUTION supported by funds from Moscow and 
the radical Kuomintang Party, was raided 
by police and volunteers on June 4, resulting 
in the disloégment of a hundred student 
strike leaders and the seizure of quantities 
of Bolshevist literature. Volunteers also raid- 
ed all the Chinese hotels in the foreign set- 
tlement, finding considerable anti-foreign 
literature and arresting General Alexander 
Gushen, of the Soviet army. 


WIDE PUBLICITY IS GIVEN to the text of a 
practical peace plan for settling China’s in- 
ternal troubles and unifying the country, a 
plan that was awarded the $1,000 prize in a 
competition held by a Shanghai American 
paper. The judges were an American, a Brit- 
ish subject, and a Chinese. The plan urges 
Chinese leaders to devote attention to dispel- 
ling international ill-feeling. It demands three 
things from the powers: 1. That they halt 
loans to rival factions; 2, that they halt 
selling arms to militarists; 3, that they bring 
the unfinished portions of the Washington 
Conference’s action into effect immediately. 
The plan outlines a federal system of govern- 
ment, with provincial constitutions. It urges 
a conference of militarists for the purpose 
of disbanding soldiers and giving productive 
work. 


THE SELECTION OF IMMIGRANTS, not on the 
present arbitrary and unsatisfactory quota 
basis, but according to America’s agricultural 
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and industrial needs, will be proposed to the 
next United States Congress by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


Epear A. BANcROoFT, our Ambassador to 
Japan, made a trip in April to Shimoda, the 
small seaport at the southern tip of the 
Idzu Peninsula, to commemorate the seven- 
tieth anniversary of the arrival there of Com- 
modore Perry. The ships of Commodore 
Perry’s fleet spent several months in Shimoda 
harbor before going to Kanagawa, where the 
first treaty between Japan and the United 
States was negotiated. The welcome given 
Ambassador Bancroft when he landed at 
Shimoda was a tremendous one. The town 
and the entire district made the occasion a 
féte day, and all business and the ordinary 
pursuits of life stopped while the people 
celebrated the coming of the American envoy. 


PLANS ARE UNDER WAY IN JAPAN to perpet- 
uate the Yokohama International School, to 
which children are to be admitted irrespec- 
tive of nationality or racial affiliation. The 
only tests for admission are to be a knowl- 
edge of the English language and a good 
moral character. Religious education of a 
non-secretarian character is to be provided. 


Vicrok Kopp, THE NEW AMBASSADOR OF 
Soviet Russia to Japan, made an address 
at Harbin on April 17, from which we quote 
the following: “In my opinion, the restora- 
tion of friendly relations between Japan and 
Russia is only of value if it serves as a pre- 
lude upon which the Soviet Government will 
be able to effect a rapprochement with the 
United States. The Russo-Japanese Treaty 
otherwise is valueless. My attitude in 
Japan will be in strict consonance with the 
resolution adopted by the Soviet Central Com- 
mittee, that Japan must be regarded merely 
as a medium through which Russia can se 
cure the recognition of the United States. 
The Russo-Japanese pact recently ratified is 
a mere scrap of paper, which may be con- 
signed to the waste-basket at any time and 
which has absolutely no significance. Japan 
will be one of the vanguard states when the 
international revolution eventually takes 
place.” 


THE Peace Society OF STOCKHOLM, & seCc- 
tion of the Swedish Peace and Arbitration 
Society, celebrated on May 18th of this year 
its 40th anniversary. 
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RactaAL REALITIES IN EUROPE. 
Stoddard. Scribner’s, New York, 
Pp. 252. Price, $3.00. 


This book, which Mr. Stoddard claims is 
“frankly a pioneering sketch,’ studies Euro- 
pean events, old and modern, along the lines 
of racial development. 

The temptation in such an attempt is, 
naturally, the overemphasis of the heredity 
idea, and the undue elevation of one race type 
over another. 

Mr. Stoddard quite simply assumes the 
superiority of the long-headed Nordic race 
over others in Europe. The trouble with peo- 
ples of this predominent strain seems to be 
that they are tremendously warlike, and in- 
dependent. Their wars seem to provide for 
their ultimate destruction, unless by their 
“superior” intelligence they can invoke some 
means other than war to settle their inevi- 
table disputes. 

The Alpine and Mediterranean races, how- 
ever, stocks more patient, less fierce, tend to 
survive. 

The adventurous curiosity, too, of the Nor- 
dic makes him a valuable pioneer, but fron- 
tier conditions cause many casualties. He 
is also weeded out of crowded industrial 
centers more rapidly than the other stocks. 

As an incident of the manner in which 
superior Nordic intelligence can manage its 
own destiny if it will, Mr. Stoddard describes 
the separation of Norway and Sweden, of 
Denmark and Iceland. 

“In this connection let us further note that 
these problems have been solved spontaneously 
as they arose. No arbitration tribu- 
nal, no league, no loss of sovereignty, was in- 
volved. When the dispute arose, the dis- 
putants met one another frankly and decided 
to sit down and talk matters over. They 

kept their tempers, avoided rows, and 
ultimately agreed on a settlement that was 
lasting and that formed the basis of friend- 
ship for the future.” 

Having made an interpretation of Euro- 
pean history by the test of racial character- 
istics, Mr. Stoddard closes with a chapter de- 
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voted to the need of retaining Nordic leader- 
ship in the United States. 

The book is written in racy, popular style. 
The author’s manner of skimming along the 
high spots of history and applying his simple 
formula of interpretation as he goes is stim- 
ulating. The book, as a study of race dis- 
tribution in Europe, is too general and too 
slight to be quite true to all the facts. Yet 
the author has disarmed all tendency to 
eavil by his introductory statement that it 
aims only to be a sketch. 

As a sketch it is strong. It suggests real 
dangers; it points to reasonable safeguards. 
Two VAGABONDS IN THE BALKANS. By Jan 

and Cora Gordon. Illustrated. Pp. 236. 

Robert M. McBride & Co., New York, 1925. 


“When you have been thrust out of 
the train at midnight into the blackest 
gloom .’—these words in the first sen- 
tence of this interesting travel book are 
enough to pique the curiosity of any reader 
to find out what follows, even though one 
has not read the other delightful narratives 
of the wanderings of these two vagabonds. 

Sarajevo was forever discovered to the 
world by the event of June 28, 1914. This 
city the authors fix upon as their first des- 
tination. Their impressions of the city are 
illuminating: “You would never dream, to 
look at it, that this town could be the gen- 
erator of an inter-European war; or per- 
haps you would never dream that Sarajevo 
exemplifies the most difficult problem of 
civilization—the conciliation of diverse cul- 
tures—and still remains a typical example of 
how that problem can resist solution. In 
a Sarajevo bazaar we find the most obvi- 
ous exhibition of this puzzle which has 
wasted Europe for so many years—a puzzle 
still unsolved.” 

The story of explorations in the country 
districts, the descriptions of contacts with 
peasant folk who have yet scarcely entered 
the Iron Age of civilization, the difficulties 
of securing food amenable to the require- 
ments of the occidental appetite, the almost 
vain efforts to secure lodgings free from 
odors and vermin, the squalor of village life 
—in these things the authors have painted 
a picture, accurate, interesting, and arrest- 
ing, of this little-known section of the world 
—Bosnia. To assist the imagination of the 
reader, the authors have supplied a number 
of illustrations, in color and in black and 
white. 
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The appeal of the book is greatly increased 
by occasional and piquant observations of 
an impressionistic and philosophical nature. 
In the first chapter the authors justify their 
choice of a journey through the Balkans: 
“‘A rolling stone gathers no moss,’ the wise- 
acres have grumbled at us since our infancy ; 
but, after all, a quiescent stone gathers no 
moss either if there is no moss about, and 
it loses the fun of rolling.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND EcoNOMIC PROBLEMS: A 
Discussion Group TexTsook. Association 
Press, New York. Pp. 115 and index. 
Price, 50 cents. 


The nature of the contents of this little 
book is clearly indicated by its chapter head- 
ings, such as “A Divided World;” “Is Pov- 
erty a Serious Problem?” “Do Great For- 
tunes Help or Hinder Social Progress?’ 
“Does Modern Industry Help or Hinder the 
Full Development of Human Beings?” “How 
Rapidly Can a Christian Economic Order be 
Achieved ” ete. 

The book, designed especially for discus- 
sion groups, seeks not only to state facts, 
but also underlying issues which must be 
considered in any intelligent approach to 
the problems of our economic and social life 
—a typical Y. M. C. A. primer for those who 
aspire to think without too much effort. 


Two IpEALsS oF Democracy. By John Buchan, 
Pp. 56. Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York, 
1925. Price, $2.00. 


Two Ideals of Democracy, by John Buchan, 
is a stimulating study in comparison. That 
there were many similar elements in our 
American Civil War and in the World War 
is an idea of but few persons. 

Mr. Buchan believes that all the main de- 
velopments in the strategy of war were fore- 
shadowed by our Civil War. He holds that, 
among the world’s great men of military 
genius, Lee ranks among the first six. He 
believes that Lincoln, a lonely figure on 
lonely heights of leadership, is “one of the 
two or three greatest men ever born of our 
blood.” 

Mr. Buchan is one of England’s leading 
historians and men of letters. He has a 
point of view which to us Americans is fresh 
and inspiring. He deals forcefully and 
clearly with stupendous moral struggles and 
great heights of human character. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE EMPHASIS UPON Wag 
IN OvuRk ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIstTormgs, 
Association for Peace Education, Chicago, 
1924. Price, 10 cents. 


This pamphlet is the result of a study of 
typical school histories and supplementary 
history readers in use in the public schools 
of this country. The intention is to discover, 
through both quantitative and qualitative ap- 
praisal, how far such books will predispose 
the school child toward war. 

The first test counts the words used in 
telling of war and also of peace and measures 
the space taken up by illustrations on the 
same subjects. In this estimate all episodes 
involving violence, such as the Dorr’s Re 
bellion, and all war-time activities of or. 
ganizations, such as the Red Cross, are 
classed as war material. 

The qualitative appraisal aims to mark in 
a system of percentages the probable effect 
of the war teaching on the belligerency of 
children—a task much more difficult as well 
as more important than the first. 

In this latter estimate the highest mark 
goes to those narratives which “give a true 
statement of the horrors of war—the suffer- 
ing, the destruction, the carnage, and the 
bestiality—which would lead children to 
shun the thought of war.” . 

Just here one who is accustomed to chil 
dren and who longs also for a peaceful world 
may well pause to question whether “horrors! 
and bestiality” are the best pabulum for 
children. Fears and nightmare and eventual 
cowardice might follow a constant vivid im- 
agining of war as it is at its worst rather 
than a stalwart determination to end it. 

Surely, war stories should not be falsely 
told, nor should they be made to “roar like 
any sucking dove” for children. The more 
hopeful method would seem to be to place 
the emphasis on a fair appraisal of the finer 
things in other nations, and to encourage @ 
prejudice in favor of friendliness to the 
people of other lands. 

Before deciding on the policy to be put 
sued in teaching, it is well to discover how 
international subjects are now presented. 
Here the spirit of the teacher herself and 
her breadth of knowledge are as important 
as the text book. 

But such studies as this help because they 
focus attention upon the spirit in which 
school histories are written. 
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